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Springtime  means  Crime  commission  heads  seek 
housecieaning  new  iife  for  DoJ’s  strike  forces 


Public  housing  agencies  move 
druggies  to  top  of  undesirable  list 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Jack  Kemp,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, said  April  16  that  his 
department  will  declare  illegal 
drug  use  or  sales  a specific  viola- 
tion of  public  housing  leases  in 
order  to  ease  the  eviction  process 
for  local  authorities. 

Kemp  announced  his  plan  as  he 
released  a report  he  ordered  that 
described  actions  taken  against 
drugs  by  managers  of  public 
housing  agencies.  More  than 
1,000  housing  agencies  out  of  a 
nationwide  total  of  3.000  par- 
ticipated in  the  HUD  study,  with 
70  percent  of  the  medium-  and 
large-sized  developments  with 
500  units  or  more  reporting  drug- 
related  problems.  One  third  of  the 
smaller  agencies  also  reported 
drug  problems. 

"The  responses  I have  received 
make  it  clear  that  law-abiding 
residents  in  public  housing  want 
to  be  freed  from  the  plague  of 
drug  dealers  and  drug  abusers, 
and  the  criminal  activities  they 
create  and  spread,"  Kemp  said. 

He  also  said  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  will  show  local  housing 
authorities  ways  in  which  they 
can  use  already  appropriated 
Federal  funds  to  make  physical 
and  management  changes  to  im- 
prove security  against  drug- 
related  crimes. 

Red-Tape  Exemption 

The  moves  by  Kemp  are  the 
latest  in  a series  of  stepped-up  in- 
itiatives by  HUD  aimed  at  battl- 
ing drug  use  and  trafficking  in  the 
nation's  housing  projects.  Kemp 
announced  on  March  28  that  he 
would  exempt  public  housing 
authorities  in  Virginia  from 
Federal  rules  that  tend  to  tie  up 
eviction  proceedings  with  red 
tape. 

Under  Federal  rules,  tenants  in 


public  housing  can  delay  eviction 
through  appeals  to  administra- 
tive panels  and  then  to  the  courts. 
With  the  exemption,  Virginia 
housing  authorities  can  bypass 
the  administrative  hearings  and 
move  directly  to  court  pro- 
ceedings against  tenants 
suspected  of  selling  or  using 
drugs. 

The  exemption  was  requested 
by  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  suburb  whose 
housing  projects  have  been  inun- 
dated by  a wave  of  drug-related 
violence  that  has  left  at  least  one 
police  officer  dead  this  year. 

Other  housing  authorities 
around  the  country  are  seeking 
similar  exemptions,  and  Kemp's 
spokeswoman,  Mary  Brunette, 
said  they  are  likely  to  be  granted 
as  long  as  local  landlord-tenant 
laws  provide  for  "adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  due  process”  for 
tenants. 

Civil  libertarians  and  tenant  ad- 
vocacy groups  have  voiced 
dismay  over  the  Virginia  exemp- 
tion. 

Fear  That  Many  Will  Suffer 

Maxine  Green,  chairwoman  of 
the  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.-based  Na- 
tional Tenant  Organization,  said 
she  is  concerned  that  HUD's  get- 
tough  policies  might  result  in 
whole  families  being  evicted  from 
their  homes  because  of  the  drug 
problems  of  one  individual, 
thereby  adding  to  the  already 
critical  problem  of  homelessness 
in  the  United  States. 

"The  Secretary  certainly  ought 
to  understand  that  we  just  cannot 
agree  that  all  members  of  a family 
must  be  evicted,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  serious  evaluation  on 
his  position,”  Green  told  LEN. 

“We  do  not  feel  that  public 
housing  should  be  singled  out.  We 
feel  that  drugs  should  be  cleaned 
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U.S.  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburgh  has  yet  to  formally 
announce  his  proposal  to  shift  the 
duties  of  the  Justice 
Department's  24  regional  Organ- 
ized Crime  Strike  Forces  to  U.S. 
Attorneys'  offices,  but  the  heads 
of  crime  commissions  nationwide 
have  come  out  strongly  against 
the  plan,  claiming  that  U.S.  At- 
torneys may  lack  the  anti-mob  ex- 
pertise and  vigilance  provided  by 
the  strike  forces. 

Justice  Department  spokes- 
man Loye  Miller  told  LEN  that 
officials  there  are  looking  at 
Thornburgh's  proposal  and  a 
decision  could  be  formally  an- 
nounced "fairly  rapidly,  within  a 
month  or  so.”  Thornburgh  has 
said  he'd  like  to  see  the  strike 
forces  integrated  into  U.S.  At- 
torney's offices  "probably  along 
the  lines  established  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York 
some  time  ago.” 

In  recent  years,  under  the 
leadership  of  former  U.S.  At- 
torney Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  the 
Southern  District  office  has  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  several  high- 
profile  organized-crime  cases. 
But  the  success  of  the  Southern 
District  has  not  convinced  crime 
commission  officials  that  the  plan 
to  consolidate  the  strike  forces  is 
a good  one. 


Victim  of  success: 


The  unprecedented  success  of 
New  York  City's  intensified  anti- 
narcotics  effort  — as  measured  by 
the  thousands  of  arrests  of 
suspected  crack  dealers  by  the 
Police  Department's  vaunted 
Tactical  Narcotics  Teams  (TNT's) 
— has  spawned  a jail- 
overcrowding crisis  which  is 
threatening  to  gridlock  the  city's 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  $1 16-million  TNT  pro- 
gram, part  of  a threefold  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's Narcotics  Division,  was 
set  up  last  August  to  combat 
epidemic  crack-dealing  in  some 
New  York  neighborhoods  by 
flooding  the  areas  with  uniformed 
and  undercover  officers.  As  a 
result  of  the  effort,  the  city's  jail 
system  was  jammed  to  102  per- 
cent of  capacity  as  of  April  19. 
with  18.646  inmates  in  custody. 

The  volatile  state  of  the  sprawl- 
ing jail  network  prompted  U.S. 
District  Judge  Morris  Lasker  to 
issue  an  order  April  19  which 
gives  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  30  days  to 
show  that  it  can  house  the 


“(Thornburgh)  wants  to  dis- 
mantle a system  that's  been  in  ef- 
fect for  a number  of  years  and  is 
working  and  has  worked.  We  feel 
[the  proposal]  will  water  down 
that  program."  said  Ted  Duncan 
Jr.,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Crime  Commis- 
sions. an  umbrella  group  of  the 
nation's  15  crime  commissions. 

Sending  the  Wrong  Message 

Duncan,  who  is  also  executive 
director  of  Florida  Citizens 
Against  Crime,  told  LEN  that 
phasing  out  the  strike  forces 
would  send  “an  improper 
message  to  organized  crime  — 
that  it's  not  a great  enough  con- 
cern” to  U.S.  crimefighters.  "It 
becomes  now  a general  problem, 
like  all  the  problems  we  have  in 
crime  across  the  United  States,” 
Duncan  said. 

Duncan  and  other  crime  com- 
mission leaders  have  written  to 
Thornburgh,  asking  him  to  recon- 
sider the  proposal. 

Even  in  cities  where  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  have  taken  a leading 
role  in  busting  mob  syndicates, 
there  is  skepticism  toward  Thorn- 
burgh's plan. 

“No  one  has  told  us  in  Chicago 
that  the  war  on  organized  crime 
has  been  won.  In  fact,  I wish 
someone  would  tell  the  organized 


burgeoning  inmate  population 
and  avoid  violating  a 1981  order 
that  bars  the  housing  of  inmates 
in  jailhouse  reception  areas  and 
other  inadequate  facilities. 

Lasker's  ruling  requires  the 
city  to  supply  him  with  daily  pro- 
gress reports  on  efforts  to  ease 
overcrowding.  The  judge  said  he 
agreed  to  the  30-day  grace  period 
because  Correction  Commis- 
sioner Richard  Koehler,  a former 
high-ranking  police  official,  had 
presented  "a  significant  plan  for 
new  action  to  be  taken”  to  im- 
prove city  correctional  facilities. 

On  the  heels  of  the  correctional 
crisis,  police  officials  denied  a 
report,  published  April  13  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  that  some 
officers  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
had  been  “quietly  urged”  to  avoid 
making  arrests  for  minor  offenses 
because  there  was  simply  no 
space  in  the  city's  jails  to  house 
new  offenders. 

Chief  of  Patrol  David  Scott 
retorted:  "I  would  never  give  out 
an  order  like  that.  I think  a police 
officer  is  remiss  if  a crime  is  com- 
mitted in  his  presence  and  he 


criminal  that  the  war  has  been 
won  and  is  over  so  that  they  will 
take  up  legitimate  employment. 
They  haven't  done  so  as  yet."  said 
John  J.  Jemiio,  executive  director 
of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion. 

While  Jemiio  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  handling  of 
organized-crime  cases  by  Federal 
prosecutors  in  Chicago,  he  said  he 
was  concerned  about  other 
jurisdictions  where  anti-mob 
diligence  may  not  be  as  strong. 

Everyone's  Best  Interest 

"The  Organized  Crime  Strike 
Force  had  developed  an  expertise 
that  we  believe  should  not  be 
diluted  by  amalgamating  them  in- 
to the  bigger  office  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torney,” Jemiio  observed.  “We 
think  it's  in  the  best  interest  of 
everyone  involved  that  there  be 
this  separate  and  distinct  focus 
on  organized  crime  under  a strike 
force  concept.” 

Warren  C.  DeBrueys,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  New  Orleans 
Metropolitan  Crime  Commission, 
has  also  written  to  Thornburgh  in 
opposition  to  the  plan,  providing 
the  Attorney  General  with  a 
detailed  account  of  scores  of  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  brought  to 
Continued  on  Page  6 


takes  no  action.” 

Scott  said  Police  Department 
statistics  show  that  arrests  so  far 
this  year  are  on  a par  with  the 
number  made  during  the  same 
period  in  1988  — about  70,000 
through  the  first  quarter.  Felony 
arrests  increased  last  year  by  10 
percent;  misdemeanor  arrests  fell 
2.1  percent. 

To  deal  the  the  jail  crisis,  the 
state's  Chief  Judge,  Sol  Wachtler, 
announced  emergency  measures 
on  April  1 7 to  help  courts  keep  up 
with  the  processing  of  thousands 
of  new  crack-related  arrests  ex- 
pected this  year.  The  office  of 
special  narcotics  prosecutor 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Notice  to  Readers: 

LEN's  publication  timetable  was 
dealt  an  unexpected  blow  in  late 
April  and  early  May  when  a band  ot 
student  protesters  seized  John  Jay 
College's  campus  buildings,  locking 
out  all  staff  for  8 consecutive  days. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  get 
back  on  track  as  quickly  as  possible 
Your  patience  is  appreciated 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“We  normally  have  a lot  of  domestic 
violence-type  homicides.  I don’t  know  if 
they’re  getting  along  a little  better  this 
year  or  what.” 

Sgt.  Harlan  Bollinger  of  the  King  County,  Wash., 
Police  Department,  on  an  apparent  dramatic  drop  in 
the  murder  rate  in  the  Seattle  area.  (7:5) 


Drug  arrests  clog  NY  jails,  courts 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  - Bank-robbery 
fever  seems  to  be  sweeping  the 
state,  with  17  bank  heists  in  New 
Castle  County  alone  through  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year,  com- 
pared to  only  four  in  the  entire 
state  for  all  of  last  year.  Suspects 
have  been  charged  in  12  of  the 
robberies. 

MARYLAND  - A record  244 
people  died  from  heroin  overdoses 
in  the  state  in  1988,  according  to 
state  Medical  Examiner  John 
Smialek,  Among  the  factors  were 
said  to  be  greater  heroin  potency 
and  prices  that  have  been  cut  to 
compete  with  cocaine  dealers. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The 
death  toll  from  a killer  apparently 
stalking  prostitutes  in  the  New 
Bedford  area  rose  to  nine  April  24 
with  the  discovery  of  another 
body  along  Interstate  195  in 
Marion. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Six  firebombs 
were  thrown  through  the  window 
of  police  headquarters  in  Deal 
May  4.  No  injuries  were  reported 
in  the  attack,  which  was  said  to 
have  caused  thousands  of  dollars 
in  damage  to  Police  Chief  Dennis 
Galvin’s  office. 

NEW  YORK  — Students  in  a 
management  class  at  Skidmore 
College  told  Saratoga  County  of- 
ficials April  24  that  the  county’s 
911  emergency  system  needs  to 
be  better  publicized  to  develop 
public  confidence  in  it.  The 
students  surveyed  2,500  county 
residents  chosen  at  random  to 
find  out  why  the  $300,000 
system,  launched  amid  fanfare 
last  July,  is  underused.  Only 
about  30  percent  of  all  emergency 
calls  are  said  to  be  made  on  the 
system, 

Edward  A.  McDonald,  the  head 
of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force  in 
Brooklyn  since  1982,  will  resign 
to  join  a law  firm  next  month. 
McDonald,  a member  of  the  strike 
force  since  1977,  said  his  resigna- 
tion was  unrelated  to  recent  an- 
nouncements that  the  Justice 
Department  is  considering 
abolishing  the  strike  forces 
around  the  country. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Thieves  in 
Philadelphia  are  said  to  be 
smashing  car  windows  at  a record 
rate,  stealing  radios,  briefcases 
and  anything  else  of  value  inside. 
Since  1985.  police  say,  thefts  from 
autos  in  the  city  have  jumped  by 
40.6  percent,  from  13,192  in  1985 
to  18.554  last  year. 


ALABAMA  — Fayette  County 
Sheriff  Hubert  Norris  quit  May  5 


rather  than  face  impeachment. 
Norris  agreed  to  a fine  and  possi- 
ble jail  term  to  end  an  investiga- 
tion into  charges  of  racketeering 
and  taking  bribes  from  bootleg- 
gers. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration cited  the  Birm- 
ingham Police  Department  and 
its  bomb-sniffing  dogs  last 
month,  saying  the  canines  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  Southeast 
ready  and  able  to  respond  to  a 
bomb  threat  against  Pan 
American  Airlines  in  Trinidad. 
Two  dogs  and  their  handlers 
screened  Pan  Am  planes  and  lug- 
gage for  five  days  in  early  April 
before  flying  back  to  Birm- 
ingham. No  bombs  were  found. 

FLORIDA  — Waging  a war  of 
nerves  against  drug-toting 
motorists,  Volusia  County  Sheriff 
Bob  Vogel  has  posted  official- 
looking road  signs  along  In- 
terstate 95  that  warn  travelers: 
“Narcotics  Inspection  Ahead.” 
Actually,  there  is  no  inspection, 
Vogel  said,  but  drivers  who  panic 
and  make  an  illegal  U-turn  in  the 
median  will  be  stopped. 

Fearing  that  abusive  husbands 
may  attack  their  estranged  wives, 
officials  in  Pasco  and  Pinellas 
counties  are  recalling  30,000 
phone  books  that  list  the  address 
of  a shelter  for  battered  women. 

GEORGIA  - A SUte  Patrol  of- 
ficer who  pulled  over  a speeder  on 
April  30  found  the  largest  cache 
of  suspected  drug  money  ever 
recovered  during  a routine  traffic 
stop  in  Georgia  — nearly 
$686,000.  The  cash,  detected  by  a 
drug-sniffing  dog  named  Moe, 
was  hidden  in  remote-controlled 
compartments  in  the  car’s  rear 
quarter  panels  and  behind  the 
rear  speakers. 

LOUISIANA  - Shreveport  City 
Councilman  Hilary  Huckaby  is 
pushing  for  an  investigation  of 
the  Police  Department’s  K-9 
corps.  A lawyer  claimed  that  the 
five  police  dogs  are  trained  to  be 
aggressive  toward  blacks  and 
have  been  released  on  suspects 
who  were  already  subdued.  Police 
officials  deny  the  charges. 

VIRGINIA  — Police  in  Alexan- 
dria are  hoping  to  become  the  first 
in  the  state  to  get  9mm.  semiauto- 
matic pistols  this  summer. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Chicago  Police 
Department,  following  the  lead  of 
several  other  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  launched  an 
undercover  operation  April  1 1 in 
which  officers  sell  specially  doc- 
tored cocaine  on  street  corners  in 
an  effort  to  arrest  drug  users  and 
create  a climate  of  suspicion  bet- 
ween users  and  dealers.  Officers 
posing  as  dealers  on  streets 
known  for  drug  trafficking  have 
arrested  72  suspected  drug  users 
and  confiscated  45  cars  since  the 


operation  began. 

Oakland  Police  Chief  Tad 
Freezeland  and  his  two- man  force 
quit  May  1 over  new  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  police  cars  and  the 
creation  of  an  oversight  panel. 

INDIANA  — Judges  may  now 
order  convicted  drunken  drivers 
to  install  breath-test  interlock 
devices  on  their  cars,  under  a new 
law  signed  May  2 by  Gov.  Evan 
Bayh.  The  devices  keep  the  vehi- 
cle from  starting  if  the  driver’s 
blood-alcohol  level  exceeds 
allowable  limits. 

MICHIGAN  — Sterling  Heights 
is  planning  to  pay  about  $25,000 
to  inoculate  all  of  its  police  of- 
ficers and  firefighters  against 
hepatitis-B,  a contagious  disease 
common  among  drug  users.  The 
move  is  seen  as  a preventive 
measure,  a police  lieutenant  said, 
since  no  officer  in  the  1 58-member 
department  has  ever  had 
hepatitis-B  or  AIDS. 

OHIO  — Columbus  police  of- 
ficials announced  a new  ride- 
along  program  April  19  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  improve  relations  be 
tween  police  and  citizens,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  black  com- 
munity. A source  told  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch  that  the  ridealong 
program  would  be  open  to  any 
community  leader. 

A Dayton  police  cadet  program 
is  said  to  be  having  trouble  at- 
tracting and  retaining  black 
cadets.  Since  the  program  began 
last  September,  five  black  cadets 
have  been  dismissed  for  academic 
reasons  and  two  others  resigned 
in  response  to  disciplinary  action. 
So  far,  police  say.  blacks  have 
filled  only  eight  of  the  15  slots 
reserved  for  them  in  the  program. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled 
May  3 that  juvenile  courts  may 
order  fingerprinting  without  an 
arrest  or  a finding  of  probable 
cause  that  a youth  committed  a 
crime. 


IOWA  — A state  House  commit- 
tee last  month  approved  a 
$2.4-million  crackdown  on  drugs 
and  called  for  the  appointment  of 
a state  drug  czar. 

MINNESOTA  —Violentcrime  in 
the  state  fell  by  6.4  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1989  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  last 
year.  Non-violent  crime  was  down 
by  2.3  percent.  Crime  decreased 
by  2.9  percent  in  urban  areas,  but 
rose  by  0.1  percent  in  rural  parts 
of  the  state. 

Ramsey  County  Sheriff  Charles 
Zacharias  is  said  to  be  consider- 
ing a plan  to  house  criminals  in 
floating  jails  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River  because  of 
overcrowding  at  the  county’s 


Adult  Detention  Center. 

The  Minnesota  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  April  25  that  a Min- 
neapolis ordinance  making  it  il- 
legal for  a person  to  be  in  a 
building  where  drugs  are  kept  is 
unconstitutionally  broad.  Judge 
Fred  Norton  said  the  ordinance 
infringes  on  innocent  association 
when  a person  has  no  intent  to 
commit  a crime.  For  example,  he 
said,  a delivery  man  could  be  pros- 
ecuted for  visiting  an  apartment 
if  the  building  has  a reputation  for 
drug  activity. 

A proposal  to  ban  the  sale  of 
military-style  assault  rifles  is  said 
to  be  dead  in  the  water  after  a 
House  committee  rejected  the 
measure.  17-8,  following  three 
hours  of  heated  debate. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - The  state's 
homicide  rate  for  1988  was  the 
same  as  the  previous  year,  about 
1.6  per  100,000  population.  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Spaeth 
said  last  month.  Eleven  people 
were  killed  last  year,  he  said,  with 
handguns  used  in  nine  of  the 
cases. 


COLORADO  — Boulder  County 
officials  say  $350,000  in  seized 
drug  money  will  be  used  to  fund  a 
five-year  program  designed  to 
help  break  the  cycle  of  substance 
abuse  and  violence  among  teen- 
age mothers.  Up  to  200  mothers  a 
year  could  be  helped  by  the  pro- 
gram, which  starts  this  fall. 

Federal  Heights  Police  Chief 
Doug  Farris  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  Fire  Chief  Jim  Fyffe  was 
suspended  without  pay,  after 
Denver’s  KUSA-TV  filmed  them 
drinking  on  the  job. 

The  director  of  the  Colorado 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Carl 
Whiteside,  pleaded  guilty  earlier 
this  month  to  driving  while  im- 
paired — the  second  such  charge 
in  five  years.  State  public  safety 
director  David  Thomas  said 
Whiteside  will  keep  his  job  but 
it’s  his  “last  chance." 

TEXAS  — San  Antonio  police 
say  auto  thefts,  which  declined  in 
the  city  in  1988,  have  rebounded 
and  increased  by  8.3  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
If  the  trend  continues,  said  Capt. 
Jimmy  Kopeck,  the  auto-theft 
rate  could  climb  by  as  much  as  20 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Houston  public  works  officials 
have  conducted  an  engineering  in- 
spection of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s showcase  Westside  Com- 
mand Station,  following  the 
discovery  of  a bowed  and  buckled 
wall  and  hairline  cracks  in  con- 
crete blocks  enclosing  the  jail 
area.  The  station,  opened  in 


September  1987,  was  said  to  be 
structurally  sound  despite  the 
damage. 

An  airbag  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  San  Antonio  police  of- 
ficer John  Kellogg  when  his 
patrol  car  crashed  after  he 
blacked  out.  Kellogg’s  car  plowed 
into  a chain-link  fence  and  the  im- 
pact deployed  the  airbag.  A total 
of  130  of  the  Police  Department’s 
330  cars  are  equipped  with  air- 
bags. 


CALIFORNIA  - Santa  Clara 
County  Sheriff  Robert  Winter, 
58.  says  he’ll  resign  this  spring 
after  10  years  in  office  to  pursue 
another  career. 

The  city  of  Long  Beach  has 
reportedly  hired  a private  detec- 
tive to  investigate  charges  of 
misconduct  among  top  police  of- 
ficials, including  a deputy  chief 
alleged  to  have  hired  an  ex- 
prostitute. 

For  nearly  four  months.  Terri 
Tillman-Brown  complained  to 
Sacramento  police  about  a crack 
house  on  her  block.  On  April  28 
police  officers  raided  the  wrong 
house  — hers.  Tillman-Brown 
said  that  while  she  was  away, 
police  bearing  a search  warrant 
broke  down  her  front  door  and 
ransacked  her  home.  She  said  the 
officers  also  opened  and  spilled  a 
sealed  bag  of  cremated  ashes  she 
had  been  keeping  for  a friend’s 
burial.  None  of  the  cocaine  or  drug 
paraphernalia  listed  in  the  search 
warrant  was  found. 

HAWAII  — Maui  police  have 
identified  four  major  youth  gangs 
operating  on  Valley  Isle:  the  Scor- 
pions, the  Central  Boys,  the  Red 
Rags,  and  the  Kihei  Boys.  Police 
say  the  gangs  are  involved  in 
assaults,  intimidation,  drugs, 
thefts  and  burglary. 

NEVADA  — Downtown  business 
owners  in  Reno  met  with  police  of- 
ficials earlier  this  month  to  ask  for 
more  patrols  along  casino  row. 
The  businessmen  are  said  to  fear  a 
drop  in  tourism  as  a result  of  re- 
cent brawls  and  teen-age  cruising. 

WASHINGTON  - The  Fort 
Lewis  military  installation  last 
month  received  a'  national  high- 
way safety  award  for  reducing 
drunken-driving  violations.  DWI 
arrests  fell  from  596  in  1986  to 
472  last  year.  Soldiers  who  drink 
too  much  are  given  red-painted 
quarters  to  phone  unit  leaders  for 
a ride. 

Spokane  police  officials  are 
seeking  bids  on  the  purchase  of 
300  semiautomatic  pistols  to 
replace  the  revolvers  currently 
used  by  officers. 
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The  return  of  Mickey  Finn: 

Police  wrestle  with  robbery  twist 


The  perpetrators  are  mostly 
women,  the  victims  are  almost 
always  men.  and  the  criminals’ 
M.O.  seems  startlingly  simple: 
Slip  drugs  into  the  drink  of  an  un- 
suspecting person  and  then  steal 
the  victim's  money  and  valuables 
after  he  passes  out. 

Drug-induced  robberies  have 
sparked  the  concern  of  police  of- 
ficials around  the  United  States, 
to  the  point  where  about  60  of 
them  gathered  in  Las  Vegas  in 
late  March  to  learn  how  they  can 
decrease  the  incidence  of  a par- 
ticularly tricky  crime.  Many  of 
the  officers  came  from  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  popular  resort  or 
tourist  spots  — the  kinds  of 
places  favored  by  the  thieves, 
who  usually  target  wealthy  men. 

Las  Vegas  played  host  to  the 
three-day  seminar  because  police 
there  have  been  able  to  decrease 
“all  vice-related  theft  in  half  in 
the  last  two  years"  or  52  percent 
since  the  phenomenon  was  first 
reported  in  1986,  according  to 
Lieut.  Randall  Whitney,  a vice 
detective  with  the  Las  Vegas 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
Last  year  there  were  56  incidents 
of  drug-induced  robbery  in  Las 
Vegas,  he  said,  with  a loss  to  vic- 
tims of  $738,000. 

Whitney  credited  the  decrease 
to  increased  vigilance  and  aware- 


ness by  police  officers  and  hotel 
security  guards  with  respect  to 
this  type  of  crime. 

The  seminar  was  designed  to 
educate  law  enforcement  officers 
about  the  methods  used  by 
women  in  drug-induced  robberies 
and  to  encourage  more 
information-gathering  and  shar- 
ing among  agencies.  Whitney 
said  the  women  often  travel  from 
place  to  place  and  the  victims 
they  target  are  also  transient. 

"That's  part  of  their  whole 
technique.  They  know  the  victims 
are  from  out  of  town  and  it’s  hard 
to  get  them  back  to  testify  if  they 
do  get  caught.”  Whitney  said, 
adding  that  victims  are  often 
"embarrassed  and  reluctant”  to 
report  the  crimes,  further 
frustrating  the  efforts  of  in- 
vestigators. 

The  women  case  hotels  and 
casinos  looking  for  patrons  who 
show  "evidence  of  wealth  and 
preferably  drinking."  Whitney 
said.  Many  of  the  women  have 
prostitution  records  in  other 
jurisdictions,  although  they  do 
not  engage  in  solicitation  when 
carrying  out  the  robberies.  Once 
they  have  gained  the  intended 
victim’s  trust,  they  will  spike  his 
drink  with  one  of  a number  of 
barbiturate-type  drugs  that 
depress  the  central  nervous 


system.  After  the  man  is  out  cold, 
they  steal  his  cash  and  valuables 
and  usually  leave  town  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  least  10  homicides  have  been 
recorded  nationwide  in  the  past 
few  years  as  a result  of  drug  over- 
doses arising  from  this  crime, 
Whitney  said. 

"It's  a takeoff  on  the  old 
‘Mickey  Finn'  M.O.  and  some- 
times they  just  overdo  it  and  the 
victims  die  as  a result  of  an  over- 
dose.” Whitney  told  LEN. 

For  investigators,  showing  that 
a drug-induced  robbery  was  com- 
mitted can  be  difficult.  I f a victim 
overcomes  personal  misgivings 
about  reporting  the  crime,  police 
still  have  to  link  the  victim  and 
the  perpetrator  using  eye- 
witnesses. Evidence  must  be 
taken,  either  from  drinking-glass 
residues  or  through  analyses  of 
the  victim's  blood,  to  prove  that 
drugs  were  used. 

The  evidence  of  drugs  is  crucial, 
Whitney  said,  especially  in 
Nevada. because  legislation 
passed  in  1987  "effectively 
doubles  the  punishment  when  we 
can  prove  that  they  used  a con- 
trolled substance  to  aid  in  the 
commission  of  a felony."  That 
proof  can  mean  an  extra  1-  to 
15-year  sentence  for  a convicted 
offender. 


Federal 

File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the 
Federal  level 

if  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
CIA  Director  William  H.  Webster  is  assembling 
an  anti-drug  unit  of  agents  and  intelligence 
analysts  to  target  international  narcotics  traf- 
fickers and  their  worldwide  cash  flow,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  reported  last  month.  Intelligence 
sources  said  the  unit,  to  be  based  at  CIA  head- 
quarters in  Langley.  Va.,  will  be  headed  by  a CIA 
officer  but  will  draw  staff  from  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
the  Customs  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  FBI 
and  the  National  Security  Agency.  The  unit  will 
have  access  to  the  full  spectrum  of  U.S. 
intelligence-gathering  tools,  including  spy  planes 
and  satellites  and  international  telephone  in- 
tercepts. It  will  reportedly  focus  on  drug- 
producing  countries,  international  money 
laundering  and  major  drug-trafficking  cartels. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
A record  627,402  Inmates  were  in  Federal  and 
state  prisons  at  the  end  of  1988,  an  increase  of  7.4 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  reported  April  23.  Since  1980, 
the  report  said,  18  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Federal  prison  system  have  more  than 
doubled  their  inmate  populations.  Of  the  18, 
Alaska,  California,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey  recorded  threefold  increases.  Prison 
populations  declined  in  seven  states  in  1988: 
South  Dakota,  Washington.  Maine,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 

# U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  Coast  Guard  last  month  made  permanent  its 
temporary  rule,  implemented  Feb.  16,  against 
seizing  commercial  fishing  vessels  with  only  "per- 
sonal use"  amounts  of  drugs  aboard.  Prior  to  the 
rule,  vessels  with  even  minute  quanities  of  drugs 


on  board  were  seized  under  a policy  of  "zero 
tolerance.” 

* Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
Drug-abuse  grants  totaling  $1 18.8  million  will  be 
distributed  to  the  50  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  five  territorial  governments  before  Oct.  I , 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh  announced 
April  23.  The  grants,  allocated  by  BJA  according 
to  population,  are  to  be  matched  by  a 25-percent 
contribution  from  local  governments.  About  $30 
million  more  will  be  awarded  by  BJA  this  fiscal 
year.  A portion  of  the  grants  being  distributed  wilt 
be  passed  along  to  local  jurisdictions  that  submit- 
ted anti-drug  strategies  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  local  governments  will  be  able  to  use 
the  Federal  grants  to  supplement  existing  pro- 
grams. Of  the  latest  round  of  BJA  grants,  the 
largest  amount,  $10.7  million,  goes  to  California. 

■k  Department  of  Justice 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Harold  G.  Christensen 
honored  nine  law  enforcement  officers  on  April  26 
for  distinguished  public  safety  service.  The 
awards,  authorized  under  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974,  were  presented  to 
"outstanding  officers  .who  have  served  their  com- 
munities and  their  country  with  distinction,  in 
many  cases  at  risk  to  their  own  lives," 
Christensen  said.  The  recipients  were:  Officer 
Peter  Brown,  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department;  Deputy  Michael  D.  Cordua,  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  Calif.,  Sheriff's  Department; 
Lieut.  Kyle  L.  Edwards  and  Det.  Michael  K.  Mc- 
Clary,  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment; Officer  Randy  Ralph  Lingenfelter.  White 
Lake  Township,  Mich.,  Police  Department;  Chief 
Pat  G.  Minetti,  Hampton,  Va.,  Police  Division; 
Asst.  Chief  Joseph  A.  Petronella,  Erie  County. 
N.Y.,  Sheriff’s  Department,  and  Donald  W.  Usher 
and  Melvin  E.  Windsor.  U.S.  Park  Police. 


Supreme  Court  ruling  stirs 
new  drive  on  drug  testing 


Acting  quickly  in  the  wake  of 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  upheld  mandatory 
drug-testing  programs  for 
railway  employees  and  Customs 
Service  agents,  several  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  propos- 
ed or  instituted  new  or  expanded 
drug-testing  programs  for  their 
employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  rulings 
seem  to  have  discouraged 
challenges  of  testing  programs  by 
employee  unions,  and  some 
departments  see  the  decisions  as 
a judicial  green  light  for  expand- 
ing existing  drug  screening  pro- 
grams. 

H The  Nassau  County.  N.Y.. 
Police  Department  announced  on 
April  7 that  all  narcotics  officers 
will  be  required  to  submit  to 
periodic,  surprise  drug  tests.  The 
policy,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind, 
will  apply  to  200  officers  in  three 
units  regularly  involved  in  drug 
enforcement,  including  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau,  the  Scientific  In- 
vestigation Bureau,  and  a newly 
formed  anti-drug  trafficking 
squad. 

The  policy  calls  for  the 
dismissal  and  possible  arrest  of 
those  who  test  positive  for  drug 
use.  Officers  who  sign  a consent 
form  to  allow  testing  but  later 
refuse  to  take  the  test  risk  a 
30-day  suspension  and  disci- 
plinary action  likely  to  result  in 
dismissal  from  the  force,  accord- 
ing to  Lieut.  Willard  Krausch,  a 
department  spokesman. 


"We  don’t  have  a drug  problem 
and  don't  expect  to  have  one,” 
said  Police  Commissioner  Samuel 
Rozzi  in  a New  York  Times  inter- 
view. "But  as  we  increase  our  ef- 
forts in  the  war  against  drugs,  it’s 
incumbent  that  members  of  the 
department  be  above  reproach.” 

Rozzi  said  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  led  the  depart- 
ment to  broaden  its  drug-testing 
program.  Previously,  Nassau 
County  tested  its  3.200  officers 
for  drug  use  only  after  reasonable 
Continued  on  Page  7 

Murder 
mystery 
in  Seattle 

Law  enforcement  officials  in 
Seattle  and  surrounding  King 
County.  Wash.,  aren't  quite  sure 
why  their  jurisdictions  have 
recorded  lower- than-usual 
homicide  rates  so  far  this  year, 
but  they  aren’t  complaining. 

Only  10  homicides  had  been 
recorded  in  Seattle  as  of  April  20 
— a total  well  below  the  26  deaths 
tallied  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  King  County  has  recorded 
only  two  "suspicious  deaths”  so 
far  this  year.  By  comparison.  16 
deaths  were  classified  as 
homicides  in  the  county  during 
1988. 

Seattle  police  officials,  in- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Philadelphia  cops  say  'no' 
to  proposed  shift  changes 


Philadelphia  police  officers  last 
month  voted  down  a proposal  to 
change  the  department's  37-year- 
old  shift  schedule  — a proposal 
that  supporters  said  would  have 
allowed  for  more  humane  shifts 
and  resulted  in  more  cops  on 
nighttime  patrols. 

Jim  McDevitt,  vice  president  of 
the  local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
lodge,  said  the  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal was  2.715-670,  with  about 
three-fourths  of  the  city’s  4,400 
officers  turning  out  on  April  3-5  to 
cast  ballots. 

Shift  changes  were  mandated 
by  arbitrators  during  last  year's 
settlement  of  a new  contract.  The 
proposed  shift  would  have 
rotated  with  the  clock  instead  of 
against  it  and  would  have  put  of- 
ficers on  duty  five  days  a week 
with  two  days  off. 

"Right  now  we  rotate  six  days 
on,  two  days  off,  against  the 
clock.  It's  not  good  for  the 
biological  clock  — it  sort  of  screws 
up  your  system,"  McDevitt  told 
LEN. 

The  proposed  shift  structure 
would  have  provided  more  of- 
ficers for  patrols  during  night- 
time hours  through  a built-in 
third  shift  between  the  hours  of 
4 P.M.  and  midnight,  McDevitt 
said. 

Speculating  on  his  member- 
ship’s rejection  of  the  shift 


change,  McDevitt  said  officers 
may  have  feared  that  Mayor  W. 
Wilson  Goode  would  renege  on  a 
promise  to  hire  1,000  police  of- 
ficers in  the  next  three  years  if  the 
proposed  shifts  went  into  effect. 

"And  they  were  afraid  that 
they  would  have  to  be  stuck  work- 
ing nights  for  six  weeks  at  a 
stretch.  It's  kind  of  tough  on 
you,”  he  added. 

But  police  spokesman  Capt. 
Richard  DeLise  told  LEN  that 
both  the  department  and  FOP 
leaders  felt  the  changes  were  fair, 
offering  cops  a "healthier 
schedule"  while  providing  the 
city  with  more  manpower  at 
night. 

‘’The  department  and  the  FOP 
agreed  that  the  shift  we  presently 
work  is  horrendous  and  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  officers 
themselves”  because  it  allows  an 
officer  little  time  to  get  used  to 
shift  changes,  DeLise  said. 

For  now  it’s  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board,  DeLise  said,  and  if  an 
agreement  on  shift  changes  can- 
not be  reached,  labor  arbitrators 
will  force  their  own  plan  on  the  of- 
ficers. 

"It  would  behoove  us  — the 
FOP  and  the  city  — to  sit  down 
and  discuss  something  that 
would  be  agreeable  to  us  rather 
than  have  something  forced  down 
our  throats,”  he  noted. 
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People  and  Places 


Nancy 
the  Narc 

Former  First  Lady  Nancy 
Reagan,  a one-time  actress,  took 
on  a new  role  recently  — that  of 
celebrity  crimebuster. 

Mrs.  Reagan,  reportedly  bored 
with  her  return  private  life  after 
eight  years  in  the  national 
spotlight,  was  once  again  a center 
of  media  attention  when  she  ac- 
companied Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  Daryl  Gates  in  an  April  6 
drug  raid  led  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department's  Special 
Weapons  and  Tactics  team  in 
South-Central  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Reagan,  wearing  a flak 
jacket  emblazoned  with  LAPD- 
SWAT  insignia,  stood  by  and 
watched  as  officers  battered 
down  the  doors  of  a fortified 
hovise  that  authorities  said  had 
been  raided  twice  since  January. 
At  least  14  people  were  arrested 
on  drug-related  charges  during 
the  raid. 

As  pobce  searched  the  house 
and  processed  arrests,  Gates  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  sat  in  an  air- 
conditioned  motor  home  nick- 
named "The  Establishment.” 
eating  fruit  salad.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported.  The 
paper  said  the  former  First  Lady 
was  seen  touching  up  her  makeup 
before  making  her  grand  entrance 
at  the  doorway  of  the  freshly  raid- 
ed structure. 

"These  people  in  here  are 
beyond  the  point  of  teaching  and 
rehabilitating,"  she  said,  as  hun- 
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dreds  of  locals  gathered  to  watch 
the  spectacle.  Some  were  heard  to 
shout.  "Hey.  Nancy  Reagan! 
She's  over  here  in  the  ghetto!" 

At  least  one  resident  was  unim- 
pressed with  Mrs.  Reagan’s  per- 
formance. 

"This  is  exploiting  our  neigh- 
borhood and  turning  it  into  a cir- 
cus.” said  32-year-old  Maria  Har- 
dy. "We  need  rehabilitation.  We 
need  jobs.  This  is  entertainment 
for  the  upper-middle  classes. 
What  does  she  propose  we  do? 
Kill  our  kids?  Lock  them  up?" 

As  first  lady.  Mrs.  Reagan 
won  widespread  praise  for  her 
"Just  Say  No”  antidrug  cam- 
paign aimed  at  steering  school- 
children  away  from  drug  use  and 
boosting  their  self-esteem. 

O-for-2  in 
Des  Moines 

The  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  concluded  that  Des 
Moines  police  officials'  refusal  to 
grant  light  duty  at  regular  pay  to 
the  Police  Department’s  first 
pregnant  officer  indicates  a pat- 
tern of  sexual  discrimination  by 
the  agency  against  its  female  of- 
ficers. 

The  commission's  conclusion, 
reported  in  the  April  4 edition  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  came 
more  than  seven  years  after  a 
complaint  was  filed  by  Myrle  At- 
wood . In  documents  obtained  by 
the  newspaper,  a commission  in- 
vestigator, George  H.  Peters, 
wrote:  “It  appears  that  (the 
Police  Department)  had  a pattern 
of  not  hiring/wanting  female 
police  officers.  He  added  that 
police  officials  admitted  treating 
Atwood  differently  than  male  of- 
ficers "because  she  was  the  first 
police  officer  to  become  pregnant 
and  the  (department)  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  the 
situation." 

The  report  said  police  officials 
routinely  granted  light  duty  with 
regular  pay  to  male  officers  who 
asked  for  it  prior  to  Atwood’s  re- 
quest in  1982. 

Atwood,  who  left  the  depart- 
ment in  1985,  was  single  at  the 
time  she  became  pregnant  by  a 
fellow  officer.  She  claimed  that  of- 
ficials  treated  her  unfairly 
because  they  feared  public  embar- 
rassment as  a result  of  her 
pregnancy. 

In  a separate  case,  the  Des 
Moines  City  Council  last  month 
approved  the  payment  of  $32,000 
to  two  police  cadets  who  had  com- 
plained of  racist  behavior  in  the 
city’s  Police  Department. 

Mayor  John  Dorrian  end  other 
city  officials  denied  the  allega- 
tions as  the  Council  voted  4-1  to 
give  cadet  Charlie  Smith  her  job 
back  and  to  pay  $32,000  to  Smith, 
cadet  Terry  Kemp  and  Smith's 
lawyer,  Thomas  Mann.  Smith 
agreed  to  drop  her  complaints  and 
lawsuits  against  several  police  of- 
ficers, including  William  Mullins, 
who  Smith  accused  of  calling  a 
black  crime  suspect  a "coon."  She 
had  been  fired  for  allegedly  mak- 


ing a false  report  on  the  incident. 

Following  her  dismissal,  Smith 
filed  sexual  harassment  and  race 
discrimination  complaints 
against  the  city,  and  Kemp 
backed  her  story  in  testimony 
before  the  Civil  ^rvice  Commis- 
sion. which  ordered  Smith’s 
reinstatement. 

As  part  of  the  settlement, 
neither  the  city  nor  officers 
aUegedly  involved  in  racist  ac- 
tivities are  required  to  admit 
guilt. 

Climbing 

Vines 

The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  is  in  for  a change  of  leader- 
ship, beginning  this  July,  with 
the  election  of  Dallas  Police  Chief 
Mack  M.  Vines  as  the  organiza- 
tion's new  president. 

Vines  succeeds  Baltimore 
County.  Md..  Police  Chief  Cor- 
nelius J.  Behan,  who  stepped 
down  after  four  years  as  PERF’s 
president.  Vines  will  be  joined  on 
the  PERF  board  by  Tucson.  Ariz., 
Police  Chief  Peter  Ronstadt,  who 
was  elected  secretary,  and  Boise. 
Ida..  Police  Chief  Jim  Carvino, 
who  will  serve  as  treasurer. 

Behan  said  he  was  yielding  the 
organization’s  presidency  "with 
confidence  and  great  personal 
conviction  that  PERF  will  con- 
tinue to  move  forward.  . .and  ex- 
pand its  positive  national  in- 
fluence in  law  enforcement." 

Vines,  named  police  chief  in 
Dallas  last  year,  has  previously 
served  as  chief  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
and  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  where 
he  began  his  police  career.  He  also 
served  as  director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance. 

Faith 

healing 

The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Dyson  is 
hoping  the  power  of  prayer  will 
achieve  in  Frederick,  Md..  what 
the  threat  of  arrest  apparently 
hasn’t  — discouraging  drug 
dealers  from  using  the  city’s  low- 
income  housing  projects  as  open- 
air  crack  markets. 

"The  preachers  and  the  pastors 
have  to  come  out  on  the  street 
where  the  drugs  are,”  said  Dyson, 
the  pastor  of  Mount  Zion  A.M.E. 
Church  in  Knoxville,  about  15 
miles  southwest  of  Frederick. 
“Prayerfully,  through  the  Lord, 
we  can  turn  some  of  them 
around." 

Dyson  began  a series  of  bi- 
monthly prayer  vigils  April  1 near 
the  John  Hanson  Apartments,  a 
public  housing  project  that  of- 
ficials say  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive drug  distribution  points  in 
Frederick,  a town  of  28,000 
residents,  40  miles  west  of 
Baltimore.  Since  a police 
crackdown  began  in  February, 
about  60  people  have  been  ar- 
rested on  drug  offenses,  about 
one-third  of  them  at  the  housing 
project.  The  Frederick  Housing 


Authority  has  evicted  14  families 
since  last  spring  as  a result  of 
police  drug  raids  on  the  complex, 
which  houses  about  1 .050  people. 

Dyson  said  he  hoped  he  could 
coax  residents  to  join  in  the  vigil 
and  would  not  try  to  use  confron- 
tational tactics  against  the  drug 
pushers. 

Local  officials  support  Dyson’s 
effort.  "I  think  anything  anybody 
can  do  to  discourage  the  drug 
trade  certainly  can’t  hurt,"  Police 
Chief  Richard  Ashton  told  the 
Associated  Press. 

Dyson  is  not  hoping  for  a 
miracle,  only  an  outpouring  of 
faith. 

"I  think  it’s  going  to  catch  on 
and  others  are  going  to  come  out 
and  pray  and  the  Lord  will  bring 
these  young  men  and  women  in, 
save  them  and  heal  them.”  Dyson 
said. 

Prickly 

situation 

A suspect  whose  used  hypoder- 
mic needle  pricked  the  thumb  of  a 
New  York  City  transit  policeman 
during  a frisk  has  agreed  to  be 
tested  for  exposure  to  the  AIDS 
virus  and  share  the  test  results 
with  the  officer. 

Criminal-justice  officials  said 
the  development  sets  the  stage 
for  one  of  the  first  challenges  to 
New  York  state’s  AIDS  confiden- 
tiality law.  which  went  into  effect 
on  Feb.  1 . 

Nedy  Torres.  38.  was  arrested 
by  Officer  Peter  Brown  on  March 
16  for  allegedly  selling  bus 
transfers  and  was  charged  with 
felony  possession  of  forged 
documents,  possession  of  a 
weapon  and  a hypodermic  needle. 
The  needle,  hidden  in  Torres’ 
pocket  and  used  only  hours 
earlier,  jabbed  Brown  in  the 
thumb  as  he  frisked  the  suspect. 

Torres  consented  to  the  AIDS 
test  as  part  of  a plea  bargain  ar- 
ranged on  April  10.  Torres,  an  ad- 
mitted intravenous  drug  abuser, 
pleaded  guilty  to  a reduced 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct. 

Torres  had  agreed  to  provide  a 
blood  sample  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rest, but  backed  down  when 
asked  to  take  a test  for  AIDS. 
Brown,  33,  obtained  a court  order 
to  force  Torres  to  submit  to  the 
test,  with  or  without  his  consent, 
but  city  health  officials  balked, 
citing  a law  that  bars  disclosure  of 
A I DS  test  results  to  anyone  with- 
out the  subject’s  prior  written 
consent. 

Some  observers  were  clearly 
disturbed  by  the  suspect’s  trade 
of  a plea  bargain  for  consenting  to 
an  AIDS  test.  Brown’s  lawyer. 
Barry  W.  Agulnick,  told  New 
York  Newsday,  “We’re  upset  and 
frustrated  that  a defendant  can 
commit  legal  blackmail  and  is 
able  to  extract  a deal  that  leaves 
him  with  no  criminal  record." 

Torres’  Legal  Aid  attorney, 
Michele  Maxian  said  the  deal 
could  set  "a  dangerous 
precedent." 

“They’re  holding  charges  over 
a defendant's  head  in  order  to 


force  him  to  consent,"  she  said. 
“Mr.  Torres  gave  up  a very 
significant  privacy  interest 
because  he  felt  for  this  police  of- 
ficer. but  we’re  worried  that  in  the 
future  such  consent  will  not  be 
voluntary." 

"It  opened  up  a Pandora’s 
box."  added  William  McKechnie, 
the  president  of  the  Transit  Police 
Benevolent  Association.  He  said 
the  union  will  lobby  to  change  the 
law  so  that  police  officers  and 
others  whose  duties  might  put 
them  at  risk  for  exposure  to  con- 
taminated body  fluids  will  have 
the  right  to  know  whether  they 
have  been  exposed  to  infection. 

Richard  D.  Emery,  a lawyer 
specializing  in  civil  rights  issues, 
told  the  New  York  Times  that 
criminal  suspects  might  take  a 
cue  from  the  'Torres  case  and  start 
carrying  needles  in  their  pockets 
in  an  effort  to  force  a plea  bargain. 

Throw  ’em 
a bone 

A group  of  retired  veterans  of 
the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment are  learning  that  life  after 
policing  can  be  a real  dog-eat-dog 
world. 

City  officials  have  stopped 
payments  for  food,  biscuits  and 
veterinary  care  for  retired  police 
dogs,  who  often  live  in  the  homes 
of  the  officers  they  served  with  on 
patrol. 

The  cutback,  which  saves  the 
city  $13,500  a year  in  K-9  retire- 
ment payments,  has  some  folks 
howling. 

That  amount  "wouldn’t  even 
put  one  cop  on  the  street,"  said 
Jim  McDevitt,  vice  president  of 
Lodge  5 of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  which  represents  the 
city's  police  officers.  "These  dogs 
serve  anywhere  from  five  to  nine 
years  and  they  deserve  these 
benefits." 

The  FOP  filed  a lawsuit  in  early 
April  to  prevent  the  city  from  tak- 
ing away  the  dogs’  benefits.  The 
suit  argues  that  the  city’s  action 
reneges  on  part  of  its  labor  con- 
tract with  FOP  that  provides  for 
the  dogs’  care  after  they  retire.  A 
group  of  dog-loving  supporters 
collected  over  1.000  signatures 
urging  Police  Commissioner 
Willie  L.  Williams  to  reverse  the 
action. 

According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  the  furor  spread  to  nearby 
Allentown,  Pa.,  where  officials  of 
Alpo  PetFoods  Inc.  offered  to 
donate  coupons  good  for  free 
canned  or  dried  dog  food  for  the 
36  retired  German  shepherds  un- 
til a compromise  is  reached.  The 
offer  was  formally  accepted  at  an 
April  20  news  conference. 

“Alpo  came  out  looking  good," 
said  Capt.  Richard  DeLise,  a 
department  spokesman  who  has 
been  fielding  calls  from  across  the 
country  on  the  K-9  uproar.  "Sit- 
ting there,  watching  all  those 
fidos,  1 felt  like  a villain.  I was 
waiting  for  one  of  them  to  bite  me, 
like  I’m  the  bad  guy.  But  we’re 
out  of  the  (dog  food)  business." 
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Police  officers  call  him  "Captain  Death"  because 
part  of  John  O’Connor's  duties  as  head  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department's  Employee  Relations 
Section  is  to  inform  families  when  an  officer  has  been 
seriously  injtired  or  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

O’Connor  doesn’t  like  the  "awful,  terrible” 
nickname,  but  he  ruefully  acknowledges  that  such 
black  humor  is  part  and  parcel  of  life  on  the  police 
force,  where  unpleasantries  and  death  can  be  a daily 
occupational  reality. 

The  gravel-voiced.  57-yearold  O'Connor  has  been  on 
the  force  for  "34  long  years.”  most  of  that  time  spent 
in  the  Borough  Park  section  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  been 
at  his  present  post  since  1987.  His  unit  also  handles 
hardship  issues,  such  as  terminal  illness,  as  well  as 
grievances  NYPD  employees  might  have.  They  also 
check  out  rumors  — most  often  regarding  transfers 
and  layoffs  — that  might  be  circulating  among  of- 
ficers. 

Notifying  families  of  line-of-duty  deaths  is  actually 
only  a small  part  of  the  job,  but  that  task  is  "the  big- 
gie,” says  O’Connor,  whose  soulful  blue  Irish  eyes 
give  the  impression  of  being  able  to  melt  personal 
heartache  and  grief.  Death  notification  is  a duty 
O'Connor  was  called  on  to  perform  five  times  in  1988, 
and  once  so  far  this  year.  The  12-member  unit  pro- 
vides transportation  and  other  aid  for  the  families  of 
fallen  officers  "for  as  long  as  it  takes  them  to  get  back 
on  their  feet,”  and  tries  to  help  young  widows  "get 
through  the  tragedies  that  they’ve  been  through.” 
O’Connor  said. 

Last  year  offered  ample  opportunity  for  O'Connor  to 
don  the  mantle  of  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings,  starting 
with  the  February  assassination  of  rookie  officer  Ed- 
ward Byrne  by  four  reputed  drug  dealers.  O'Connor 
said  having  to  inform  Byrne's  father,  Matthew,  was 
“the  worst.”  Matthew  Byrne,  a retired  NYPD  lieute- 
nant. was  an  acquaintance  of  O’Connor’s. 

But  "the  most  shocking  one,”  according  to  O’Con- 
nor, was  the  August  death  of  Sgt.  Joe  Galapo,  a nar- 
cotics officer  who  was  shot  by  his  partner  in  a scuffle 
with  drug  suspects  they  had  detained.  "That  hurt  the 
most,”  O’Connor  said,  because  doctors  had  said  they 
believed  Galapo  would  survive  his  wounds.  "He  didn’t 
make  it  and  I was  really  shocked.” 

On-duty  deaths  "all  hurt,”  O’Connor  said,  "but 
some  stick  out  in  your  mind.  Especially  this  one.  We 
thought  we  were  going  to  save  him." 

On  some  occasions,  circumstances  conspire  to  create 
macabre  ironies.  One  such  incident  occurred  when 
Robert  Machate,  a highly  decorated  Brooklyn  street 
officer  who  had  been  commended  for  making 
numerous  confiscations  of  illegal  firearms,  introduced 
O’Connor  to  his  pregnant  wife,  Graceann,  during  a 
Christmas  Eve  party  last  year. 

O'Connor  recalled:  "He  said,  'Watch  out  for  him. 
He’s  the  guy  known  as  Captain  Death.’  So  she  said. 


On  The  Line:  A LEN  profile 

Capt. 

John 

O’Connor 

The  NYPD’s  designated 
‘‘shoulder  to  lean  on” 
when  the  ultimate  tragedy  strikes 


■What  does  that  mean?'  And  Bob  said.  Tf  he  comes  to 
the  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  don't  let  him 
m.  ’cause  he's  coming  to  give  you  bad  news  about 
me.’  ” 

Just  eight  weeks  later.  O’Connor  was  on  vacation 
when  Machate  was  gunned  down  by  a Panamanian  il- 
legal  alien  with  a history  of  violence  against  police  of- 
ficers. Machate  became  the  first  New  York  City  poUce 
officer  to  die  in  the  line  of  duty  this  year.  O’Connor 
returned  in  time  for  Machate's  funeral,  at  which  time 
Mrs.  Machate  asked  the  captain  why  he  hadn't  been 
the  one  to  notify  her. 

She  was  just  making  conversation,  but  that  hit 
home.  I felt  terrible  about  that.  That  was  a guy  I 
knew  and  was  sitting  with  only  two  months  before. 
Talk  about  something  coming  back  to  haunt  you,” 
O’Connor  said. 

When  police  officers  Christopher  Hoban  and 
Michael  Buczek  were  killed  in  separate  incidents  on 
the  same  October  night  last  year,  it  became  the  job  of 
O’Connor’s  staff  to  coordinate  the  funerals.  A dual 
funeral  was  proposed  for  the  two  cops  who  never  knew 
each  other  in  life  but  whose  deaths  shared  a common 
link  to  drug-related  violence.  O’Connor  said  Buczek’s 
father  approved  the  idea  "so  we  can  get  the  message 
to  the  world  of  what  we’re  fighting  against,” 

It  was  the  first  dual  police  funeral  in  the  depart- 
ment’s history  and  was  attended  by  16.000  cops  from 
all  over  the  country. 

"It  was  quite  a thing  |the  Buczek  family)  did.  Of 
course  it  was  quite  a funeral,  too.  What  a line  that 
day.  my  God!”  O'Connor  recalled. 

O'Connor  says  there’s  nothing  particular  he  does  to 
ease  the  pain  and  stress  that  sometimes  arise  from  the 
unpleasantries  associated  with  his  job.  although  he 
admits  that  for  days  after  a tragedy  ‘Tm  really 
down.” 

O'Connor,  a supporter  of  the  death  penalty  for  cop 
killers,  says  the  conditions  police  face  on  the  street 
have  worsened  and  that  criminals  no  longer  make 
allowances  for  police  officers  as  they  might  have  in 
the  past,  when  there  was  an  unwritten  rule  among 
criminals  against  killing  an  officer. 

Moreover,  says  O’Connor,  the  firepower  officers  are 
confronting  nowadays  is  much  more  lethal  than  it  was 
in  his  days  on  the  beat. 

"When  I was  a young  cop.  grabbing  a guy  with  a 
Saturday  Night  Special  was  a big  deal,”  O’Connor 
said.  "Now  look  at  Machate,  He  was  making  10  gun 
collars  a month.  And  look  what  they’re  coming  up 
with:  Nine-millimeters  that  you  could  shoot  a whole 
army  down  with,  and  the  machine  guns!  That’s  bad. 

"It  used  to  be  a cop  could  go  into  a dark  alley  and  if 
the  guy  in  there  had  a gun,  he’d  most  likely  give  up 
before  he’d  shoot  a cop.  If  a cop  goes  in  a dark  alley 
today,  he's  crazy,  ’cause  they  don’t  care.  And  a lot  of 
times  they  know  he’s  a cop,  too.” 


The  A-G  speaks: 


Thornburgh  sizes  up  the  war  on  drugs 


Law  enforcement  has  a vital 
role  to  play  in  the  campaign 
against  drugs  but  it  can’t  win  the 
war  by  itself.  Attorney  General 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


Richard  Thornburgh  told  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Council 
recently.  The  key  to  the  battle,  he 
said,  is  changing  public  attitudes 
toward  drugs. 

Thornburgh  had  just  returned 
from  a meeting  with  special 
agents  in  charge  from  the  FBI 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. He  told  the  NLEC, 
a coalition  of  the  leaders  of  15 
major  law  enforcement  associa- 
tions; "I  said  to  this  assembled 
group  of  experts  — experienced. 


talented,  dedicated  law  enforce 
ment  officials  — ‘If  you  want  to 
lose  the  war  on  drugs,  just  leave  it 
to  law  enforcement.’  Everybody 
looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  ‘Wait  a 
minute  now.  aren’t  you  in  law  en- 
forcement yourself?' 

"I’m  not  meaning  to  downplay 
or  make  light  of  the  efforts  that 
are  made  on  a day-to-day  basis  by 
men  and  women  who  are  out  there 
literally  with  their  lives  on  the 
line,  ” Thornburgh  said,  "but  I am 
reminding  this  nation  that  even 
an  infinite  amount  of  resources 
devoted  to  law  enforcement  is  not 
going  to  solve  this  problem.  It’s 
going  to  depend  on  the  nation 
realizing  the  value  of  a drug-free 
lifestyle  as  against  the  despair 
and  ruin  of  a drug-dependent  life- 
style.” 

Only  when  the  demand  for 
drugs  dries  up  will  there  be  real 
progress  in  the  war  on  drugs,  the 
Attorney  General  predicted. 
"That  doesn’t  let  law  enforce- 


ment off,”  he  noted.  "I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  our  job,  our 
assignment  on  the  supply  side 
must  be  carried  out  at  an  even 
more  intense  pace.  But  it's  about 
time  that  we  involve  the  whole  of 
society  and  every  element  of  our 
nation  in  this  effort  to  deal  with 
the  drug  problem.  You're  not  go- 
ing to  win  this  battle  in  the  court- 
room. You’re  going  to  win  it  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  home,  in  the 
community,  in  churches  and 
synagogues,  in  every  institution 
in  this  society  that  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life 
that  we  have  in  these  United 
States. 

Still,  law  enforcement  must  re 
main  in  the  forefront.  "It's  a 
tough  assignment,”  the  Attorney 
General  said,  "and  one  that,  as  we 
were  reminded  a short  time  ago 
with  the  assassination  of  DEA 
Special  Agent  Everett  Hatcher, 
has  a real  potential  for  tragedy." 
The  public  looks  to  law  enforce 


Thornburgh 

Issues  of  supply  and  demand 


ment  for  leadership  in  the  fight, 
he  continued,  although  the  public 
"occasionally  has  somewhat 
unrealistic  expectations  about 


what  can  be  accomplished.  But 
it’s  a very  important  role  that  we 
must  play,  not  just  from  the  point 
of  view  of  putting  people  who 
deserve  it  behind  bars  and  seizing 
their  assets,  but  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life.” 

Thornburgh  noted  that  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
calls  for  drug  users  to  be  account- 
able for  breaking  the  law.  "But 
the  whole  notion  of  accountability 
in  the  '88  act  is  not  that  we’re  go- 
ing to  go  out  and  put  everybody 
who  uses  drugs  in  jail,  fine  them, 
and  cut  off  their  benefits.”  he 
said,  "That’s  not  cost-effective.” 
What  is  effective,  he  observed,  is 
the  deterrent  capability  of  the 
law.  “I  want  everybody  who  even 
thinks  of  using  drugs  to  have 
them  thinking  they’d  better  look 
over  their  shoulder  because  some 
body  might  be  there  to  present 
them  with  their  share  of  the  bill 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Public  housing  takes 
aim  at  drug  dealers 
as  public  enemy  HI 


Continued  from  Page  1 

out  of  the  complete  community." 

Green  added. 

But  public  housing  officials 
contacted  by  LEN  said  say 
restrictive  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  lengthy  appeals  pro- 
cesses tie  up  evictions  for  years. 
Often,  they  say.  tenants  continue 
their  criminal  activities  almost  up 
to  the  moment  they  are  finally 
evicted. 

The  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  for  example,  operates 
under  a 1971  consent  decree  that 
guarantees  a lengthy  appeals  pro- 
cess for  tenants  facing  possible 
eviction,  said  Val  Coleman,  a 
Housing  Authority  spokesman. 
The  consent  decree  "gives  a 
whole  series  of  civil  liberties  op- 
tions to  people  who  are  threat- 
ened with  evictions  for 
undesirable  behavior,"  he  said. 

Using  Federal  Seizure  Laws 
“Now  that's  all  very  good  when 
you're  dealing  with  a vandal,  but 
when  you're  dealing  with  an  ac- 
tive drug  dealer  who's  pushing 
crack  out  the  front  door  or 
through  the  window,  we  can't 
wait  three,  four,  five  years  to  evict 
them.”  said  Coleman. 

One  way  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  is  circum- 
venting the  lon*»  eviction  process 
is  by  seizing  the  leases  of 
suspected  drug  dealers.  While 
only  six  such  cases  have  occurred 
since  the  Authority  began  using 
Federal  forfeiture  laws,  it  has 
devised  other  methods  of  ridding 
apartments  of  drug  dealers.  Non- 
payment of  rent  is  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  evicting  suspected  drug 
dealers  whenever  possible,  and  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  speed 
cases  through  Housing  Courts. 

New  York's  318  public  housing 
developments  are  home  to 
600.000  residents,  and  crack  co- 
caine has  burned  a wide  swath  of 
destruction  throughout  many  of 
the  projects. 

*Tf  you  had  set  out  to  create  a 
drug  that  would  ravage  the  com- 
munity, you  couldn't  have  done  a 
better  job  than  in  the  creation  of 
crack.”  said  Coleman.  As  crack 
became  the  drug  of  choice  among 
many  narcotics  abusers  around 
1986.  the  Housing  Authority  set 
up  its  own  Narcotics  Task  Force 
as  part  of  the  2.200-officer  Hous- 
ing Police  force.  Since  1986,  at 
least  30  "sweeps"  targeting 
specific  housing  projects  have 
resulted  in  more  than  3,500  ar- 
rests. 

1,000  EvicUons  Expected 
? Drug  incidents  and  arrests, 

’ along  with  ensuing  evictions  have 
leaped  since  1936,  said  Coleman. 
* In  1986  there  were  6,760  arrests, 
and  that  number  climbed  to  near- 
ly 10,000  in  1988.  Evictions  — not 
all  of  them  drug-related  — in- 
creased from  576  in  1987  to  886  in 
1988.  and  Coleman  said,  “We're 
on  track  for  over  1,000  for  '89." 

Kemp's  initiatives  won't  have 
much  effect  on  the  New  Y ork  City 
Housing  Authority,  Coleman 


said,  because  of  the  court-ordered 
consent  decree  under  which  the 
Authority  must  operate.  While 
Coleman  said  he  understands  the 
opposition  to  Kemp's  moves,  he 
added,  "I  get  a bit  testy  when  it 
comes  to  too  much  delay  on  civil 
libertarian  bases.  If  we’ve  got  a 
case.  I think  we  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  take  these  people  out 
because  they  represent  a poison 
in  the  bloodstream  of  our  com- 
munity. We  ought  to  get  rid  of 
them.” 

Chicago  Housing  Authority  of- 
ficials have  also  been  stymied  in 
their  efforts  to  purge  drug  dealers 
from  19  developments  housing 
150,000  people.  Mardren 
Johnson,  director  of  the  agency’s 
Public  Safety  and  Security 
Department,  said  U.S.  Attorneys 
were  enlisted  to  aid  in  the  evic- 
tions of  three  alleged  drug 
dealers,  whose  families  got  tem- 
porary restraining  orders  against 
the  evictions.  "And  they’re  still 
there."  Johnson  said. 

Goodbye  to  Private  Security 
Johnson  is  currently  putting 
together  a 100-officer  CHA  police 
force  patterned  after  New  York's 
to  replace  the  private  security 
guards  who  now  patrol  Chicago 
housing  projects.  The  security 
guards,  he  said,  "just  don't  work. 
There’s  not  enough  of  them, 
they’re  inexperienced,  not 
trained,  and  they’re  not  re- 
spected.” 

The  CHA  police  force,  which  is 
projected  to  increase  to  200  of- 
ficers by  the  end  of  1990,  is  cur- 
rently in  training  at  the  Chicago 
Police  Academy. 

Johnson  is  another  public  hous- 
ing official  who  believes  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  kowtowing  to 
the  civil  liberties  of  criminals.  He 
thinks  Kemp's  proposals  might 
be  a first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

"Whenever  you’ve  got  a situa- 
tion like  this,  somebody’s  going 
to  be  dissatisfied,  somebody's  go- 
ing to  be  inconvenienced.  But 
we've  got  to  start  somewhere." 
Johnson  said,  noting  that  unlike 
New  York,  where  families  wait 
years  for  admission  to  public 
housing.  Chicago  has  a 40  percent 
vacancy  rate,  partly  due  to  crime. 

"We’ve  got  a lot  of  good,  law- 
abiding  citizens  that  need  decent, 
safe  housing,  and  we’ve  got  a lot 
of  properties  just  sitting  there 
deteriorating  because  a small 
percentage  of  the  population 
don’t  give  a damn,”  he  said. 

CHA  spokeswoman  Katie 
Kelly  said  it  isn’t  HUD  grievance 
procedures  that  "bottleneck" 
evictions,  but  the  courts  them- 
selves. 

"There’s  a huge  backlog  of  evic- 
tion cases  in  Housing  Court  and  it 
takes  us  a very  long  time  to  get 
people  evicted,”  she  said,  noting 
that  in  1987,  Housing  Courts  in 
Chicago  made  14,000  judgments, 
but  only  500  cases  actually 
resulted  in  evictions.  Most  of  the 
cases  were  based  on  nonpayment 
of  rent,  she  said,  adding  that  drug 


Crime  down,  pride  up 


You  could  call  it  a housing 
authority  with  a social  con- 
science, because  since  Robert 
L,  Armstrong  became  director 
of  the  7.000-unit  Omaha  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  1986  he  has 
tried  to  instill  in  its  residents  a 
sense  of  pride  and  self-worth  — 
the  lack  of  which,  he  believes, 
lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
problems  plaguing  public 
housing. 

His  efforts  have  kept 
youngsters  in  school  and  have 
forged  a more  trusting  rela- 
tionship between  the  residents 
and  police,  who  have  been 
traditionally  looked  upon  as 
the  "enemy.”  As  a result, 
crime  in  Omaha’s  housing  pro- 
jects has  plummeted,  while 
neighborhood  pride  has  in- 
creased. 

"What  we  do  is  take  away 
people's  excuses  for  not  doing 
something.  Whatever  the  ex- 
cuse might  be,  we’ll  take  it 
away,”  Armstrong  said  in  a re 
cent  LEN  interview. 

Armstrong  has  developed 
programs  designed  to  “give 
[residents]  some  options  on 
how  to  better  their  lives,”  by 
increasing  educational  and 
job-training  opportunities, 
getting  residents  to  vote,  or 
helping  young  parents  provide 
better  care  for  their  children. 

He  has  forged  a strong  rela- 
tionship with  Omaha  schools 
to  keep  housing  public  kids  in 
school.  No  family  can  be  admit- 
ted into  Omaha  public  housing 
unless  all  its  children  are 
enrolled  in  school. 

"As  long  as  they’re  in 
school,  they  don’t  have  time  to 
vandalize  our  property  and  do 
negative  things,”  Armstrong 
said. 

And  the  Housing  Authority 
has  devised  "incentives”  to  en- 
sure that  children  stay  in 
school,  including  giving  $100 
savings  bonds  to  those  with 
perfect  attendance  and 
scholarships  to  those 


graduating  with  the  highest 
scholastic  averages.  Money  for 
the  scholarships  comes  from  a 
foundation  set  up  by  residents. 

There  are  also  plenty  of 
recreational  activities,  as  well 
as  study  groups  to  help  chil- 
dren with  their  schooling.  "No 
child  who  lives  in  our  housing 


Armstrong 

authority  can  honestly  say 
that  there’s  nothing  for  them 
to  do,  because  we'll  challenge 
them  to  do  something.”  Arm- 
strong said. 

So  far  his  efforts  seem  to 
have  worked.  In  1986,  $87,000 
was  spent  on  vandalism:  last 
year  the  cost  was  less  than 
$5,000. 

A stronger  working  relation- 
ship with  the  police  has  en- 
abled residents  "to  have  a 
trust  in  the  police  that  didn’t 
exist  before,"  resulting  in 
more  reporting  by  residents  of 
criminal  activity  to  police.  As  a 
result,  crime  "has -lessened 
tremendously,"  Armstrong 
said.  While  problems  with 
drugs  still  exist,  dealers  "don’t 
feel  as  comfortable  as  they  did 
before." 

"Two  years  ago,  when  I 
started  this  program,  people 
thought  I was  crazy  and 
wouldn't  even  talk  to  the 


police  department  because  of 
the  fear  they  had."  Armstrong 
said.  Now  police  officers 
regularly  sit  in  on  tenant 
meetings  and  officers  are 
assigned  to  regular  foot 
patrols  in  public  housing  pro- 
jects. 

Armstrong  supports  a 
strong,  no-nonsense  eviction 
policy  against  tenants  in- 
volved in  drug  or  violent  of- 
fenses, but  the  Omaha  Hous- 
ing Authority  gives  violators 
options  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, such  as  enrolling  in  a 
rehabilitation  program  or  per- 
forming community  service. 

"We  do  something  to  make 
them  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions and  responsible  for  their 
family’s  livelihood  and  we  find 
that  that  works  best  rather 
than  always  punish  them,” 
Armstrong  said. 

If  the  carrot  doesn't  work, 
the  stick  is  waiting,  with  an  en- 
tire family  facing  eviction 
based  on  the  criminal  acts  of 
one  member  committed  in  the 
housing  projects.  Armstrong 
would  like  to  see  crimes  com- 
mitted outside  the  projects  in- 
cluded as  grounds  for  eviction. 

Armstrong  applauds  the  ef- 
forts of  HUD  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp  to  rid  the  nation’s  hous- 
ing projects  of  crime,  but  he 
maintains  that  the  problem 
must  be  solved  at  a local  level. 
"We  as  housing  authority 
directors  have  to  quit  crying 
wolf  about  what  we  don’t  have 
and  make  the  best  of  what  we 
do  have  and  get  our  com- 
munities to  work  with  us  to 
help  solve  this  problem.” 

Armstrong's  programs  are 
“all  tied  into  doing  positive 
things  and  being  rewarded  for 
doing  those  positive  things. 
We’re  trying  to  teach  our 
residents  how  to  be  responsi- 
ble. Once  we  teach  them  how  to 
be  responsible,  we  hold  them 
accountable.  The  plain  old 
American  way. 


offenses  are  tough  to  prove  in 
eviction  cases. 

Housing  of  Last  Resort 
Kelly  said  evictions  run  into 
problems  because  of  the  attitudes 
of  Housing  Court  judges,  many  of 
whom  think  "that  anyone 
deserves  housing,  that  it  is  hous- 
ing of  last  resort.  We  don’t  agree 
with  that  position.  Public  hous- 
ing should  not  be  forced  to  take 
the  dregs  of  society  and  all  the 
problems  of  society  and  have 
them  dumped  back  into  public 
housing.” 

Ultimately,  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  — drug-related  or  other- 
wise — facing  public  housing 
developments  lie  in  the  residents 
themselves,  Kelly  said. 

"We  have  to  reinstill  a sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of 
public  housing  residents.  It’s  not 
just  management  that  should  be 
working  to  reinstill  this  sense.  It 
should  be  family  members.  It 
should  be  neighbors.  The  resi- 
dents themselves  have  got  to  hold 
each  other  to  community  stan- 
dards,” Kelly  said. 


Crime  commission  heads 
plead  for  OC  strike  forces 


Continued  from  Page  1 

court  by  the  strike  forces  in  recent 

years. 

Strike  forces  have  an  advan- 
tage over  U.S.  Attorneys  because 
they  can  "go  beyond  individual 
judicial  districts  with  no  problem 
because  they’re  operating  in 
broad  regions  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  some  deputy  attorney 
general  in  Washington," 
DeBrueys  said.  Phasing  out  the 
strike  forces,  he  suggested,  could 
send  a signal  to  organized  crime 
that  the  war  against  their  opera- 
tions is  over. 

Fears  Seen  as  Unfounded 
But  one  U.S.  Attorney  con- 
tacted by  LEN  said  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  the  crime  commission 
leaders  are  unfounded.  William 
Maddox,  who  works  out  of  Reno, 
Nev.,  said  the  belief  that  merging 


the  strike  forces  with  U.S.  At- 
torneys’ offices  will  diminish  ef- 
forts against  organized  crime  is 
simply  not  true. 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  a 
lot  more  resources  than  the  strike 
forces  do  and  therefore,  if  any- 
thing, it  will  invigorate  [efforts],” 
Maddox  said.  He  said  U.S.  At- 
torneys involved  in  the  Organized 
Crime-Drug  Enforcement  Task 
Force  can  provide  the  necessary 
expertise  to  continue  successful 
prosecutions  against  organized 
crime  groups. 

"The  level  of  seniority  in  the 
United  States  Attorneys’  offices 
in  the  OCDETF  units,  which  are 
under  the  United  States  At- 
torneys, is  greater  than  that  in 
the  strike  forces.  So  for  someone 
to  say  that  there’s  going  to  be  a 
diminishing  of  experience,  it’ s not 
true,”  Maddox  said. 
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Grin  and 
bear  it 


There's  nothing  like  a teddy  bear  to  soothe  the  hurt  of  an  emotionally 
traumatized  child.  The  Portland  Police  Department,  in  cooperation 
with  WPOR  radio,  last  month  kicked  off  a program  through  which  of- 
ficers will  provide  the  furry  friends  to  traumatized  children  they  en- 
counter on  the  job.  Seen  above  are  (l.-r.):  Victim/witness  advocate 
Phyllis  Hanson:  Police  Chief  Michael  Chitwood;  WPOR  DJ  Bud 
Sawyer,  and  police  Maj.  Steven  Roberts. 


Atlanta  recruiters  head  for  New  Orleans 
in  search  of  fresh  law  enforcement  blood 


Hundreds  of  residents  of  the 
economically  hard-pressed  New 
Orleans  area  turned  out  in  late 
March  when  Atlanta  Police 
Department  recruiters  came  to 
town  in  a four-day  drive  to  fill  140 
entry-level  vacancies. 

Atlanta  recruiters  zeroed  in  on 
New  Orleans  because  of  the  city's 
stagnant  economy  and  the  high 
number  of  unemployed  police  of- 
ficers there.  The  area’s  tax  base 
has  eroded  in  the  past  few  years 
as  a result  of  a prolonged  slump  in 
the  oil-dependent  economy,  forc- 
ing many  locaUties  to  lay  off  law 
enforcers  and  leave  other  slots  un- 
filled. A test  ad  placed  by  the 
Atlanta  Police  Bureau  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  last  fall 


drew  nearly  200  calls,  said  M.H. 
Gray,  one  of  three  recruiters  who 
came  to  New  Orleans. 

“We  have  no  intention  of  com- 
ing down  and  ’raiding'  a city,” 
said  another  recruiter,  Officer 
R.E.  Gordon,  who  said  applicants 
included  students,  firemen,  ar- 
mored car  drivers  and  depart- 
ment store  salesmen,  as  well  as 
several  pobce  officers  and  Jeffer- 
son Parish  sheriff's  deputies. 

“Money  is  the  name  of  the 
game,"  Gray  told  the  Times- 
Picayune.  The  starting  salary  for 
a Jefferson  Parish  deputy  is 
about  $15,000,  and  a rookie  on  the 
New  Orleans  police  force  earns 
about  $18,000.  In  contrast, 
Atlanta  officers  start  at  a salary 


of  $22,237.  Officers  with  ex- 
perience of  10  years  or  more  start 
at  $27,000,  according  to  the 
recruiters. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Atlanta 
Police  Department  had  come  to 
New  Orleans  looking  for  recruits. 
They  came  because  the  network 
of  state  and  county  agencies 
headquartered  in  the  Atlanta  area 
— the  South’s  largest  and  fastest- 
growing  city  — puts  the  city's 
police  department  in  direct  com- 
petition for  choice  recruits.  The 
recruiters  have  visited  other 
Southern  cities  in  the  past  year 
looking  for  candidates  to  bring 
the  Atlanta  force  up  to  1,600  of- 
ficers. 


Poiice  agencies  step  up  drug-test  pace 
in  wake  of  Supreme  Court's  decision 


Continued  from  Page  3 
suspicions  were  raised  by  super- 
visors or  an  internal  investiga- 
tion. The  department  has  re- 
quired all  first-year  recruits  and 
applicants  to  submit  to  drug 
screening  since  1972. 

t Further  west,  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Board  announced  on  April 
7 that  all  Police  Department 
employees  — from  the  president 
of  the  Police  Board  to  the  lowliest 
rookie  — would  be  tested  for  drug 
use  beginning  May  22. 

The  department’s  medical 
director.  Dr.  George  Thoma,  said 
the  45-day  period  between  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  start  of  ac- 
tual testing  could  serve  as  “fair 
warning”  to  officers  that  they  will 
be  tested.  After  May  22,  however, 
no  notice  will  be  given  of  when 
tests  will  be  conducted.  Officers 
to  be  tested  will  be  chosen  at  ran- 
dom by  a computer. 


The  program  was  proposed  by 
St.  Louis  Police  Chief  Robert  E. 
Scheetz,  and  shortly  before  the 
Police  Board’s  announcement, 
the  St.  Louis  Police  Officers 
Association  had  called  for  man- 
datory testing.  Since  January,  at 
least  six  St.  Louis  police  officers 
have  been  Unked  to  cocaine  abuse. 

f An  expansion  of  random  drug 
testing  for  Pittsburgh  police  of- 
ficers was  announced  in  early 
April  by  Mayor  Sophie  Masloff. 
The  expansion  widens  the  scope 
of  testing  beyond  that  of  rookie 
police  officers  to  include  special 
unit  officers  and  those  up  for  pro- 
motion,  and  formalizes  the 
testing  process,  according  to 
Chief  Ralph  Pampena. 

Refusal  to  submit  to  a test 
“would  be  considered  insubor- 
dination, and  disciplinary  action 
would  be  imposed,”  Pampena 
said  in  a Reuters  report.  Those 


H On  April  7.  a Federal  district 
judge  upheld  Philadelphia’s  drug- 
testing  program  in  a ruling  that 
will  allow  the  city  to  test  officers 
suspected  of  drug  use.  Tests  can 
also  be  implemented  as  part  of  a 
police  officer’s  routine  physical. 
Judge  John  B.  Hannum  wrote  in 
his  decision. 

Hannum  was  ruling  on  a case 
brought  by  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  which  had  re- 
quested postponement  of  the 
city’s  urinalysis  program  last 
November.  Local  and  state  courts 
had  refused  to  block  the  tests, 
which  began  on  Nov.  7. 

Nick  Mancini,  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  FOP,  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  he  doubted 
the  union  would  appeal 
Hannum's  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  given  the  Court’s 
recent  rulings  on  drug  testing. 


Burden  *s  Beat: 

A-G  speaks  out 
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for  the  cost  of  drug  abuse  in  this 

society. 

“We're  moving,”  he  added. 
“We  have  some  wins  and  some 
losses.  The  stakes  are  very  high, 
and  they  require  a maximum  of 
cooperation  among  agencies  at 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels 
and  a maximum  of  interchange 
among  those  of  you  who  are 
leaders  of  the  associations 
represented  here  and  with  those 
who  share  that  responsibility 
with  the  Federal  Government.’’ 

Every  American  hopes  for 
President  Bush's  “kinder,  gentler 
America,"  Thornburgh  said.  "We 
all  want  a society  where  we'U  be 
able  to  live  in  peace,  but  in  order 
to  get  that  kinder,  gentler 
America,  we  have  to  be  rougher 
and  tougher  on  some  Americans 

— drug  traffickers,  urban  terror- 
ists, people  who  are  shooting 
down  not  only  each  other  but  in- 
nocent bystanders.  We  should 
never  apologize  for  that.  We 
should  be  out  there  on  the  front 
lines  trying  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  there  is  protected 
what  I’ve  always  felt  to  be  the 
first  civil  right  of  every  American 

— the  right  to  be  free  from  fear  in 
our  homes  and  on  our  streets  and 
in  our  communities.  That’s  our 
role." 

Thornburgh  defended  his  plan 
to  merge  organized  crime  strike 
forces  into  U.S.  Attorneys’  of- 
fices, which,  he  said,  will  “in- 
crease the  firepower  against 
organized  crime."  He  noted  that 
when  he  headed  the  Justice 
Department’s  Criminal  Division 
during  the  Ford  Administration, 


he  ordered  the  merger  of  the 
organized  crime  strike  force  in 
Manhattan  with  the  U.S.  At- 
torney’s office  there,  and  since 
then  that  office  has  led  the  nation 
in  anti-mob  activity.  “Don’t  tell 
me  that  the  U.S.  Attorneys  can't 
do  the  job,"  the  Attorney  General 
asserted. 

/For  more  on  the  plan  to  absorb 
the  organized  crime  strike  forces 
into  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices,  see 
Page  3.1 

As  a prime  example  of  the  kind 
of  Federal-local  cooperation 
Thornburgh  called  for.  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  recently  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  beleaguered  District  of  Col- 
umbia police.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post.  ATF  has  quiet- 
ly brought  55  agents  into  its 
Washington  field  office  from 
posts  around  the  country.  They 
are  using  Federal  firearms  laws  to 
attack  drug  traffickers,  the 
newspaper  reported.  Among 
other  things,  they’ve  been  work- 
ing undercover  with  D.C.  police 
and,  by  early  April,  had  made 
more  than  50  arrests.  The  extra 
contingent  of  ATF  agents  is  in 
the  capital  on  a five-month  trial 
basis  to  help  tackle  Washington's 
horrendous  drug  problem. 

Go  get  'em,  ATF! 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  As.si.s- 
tance  Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  661  Colonial 
Blvd.,  Washington  Township,  NJ 
07675. 


Seattle  homicide  drop 
a pleasant  surprise 


Continued  from  Page  3 
eluding  Chief  Patrick  Fitzsimons, 
say  the  apparent  decline  could  be 
traced  to  the  efforts  of  a 
multiagency.  Federally  coor- 
dinated task  force  against  an  in- 
flux of  drug-dealing  gang 
members  from  California.  There 
have  been  fewer  homicides  involv- 
ing crack  gangs  than  last  year, 
Fitzsimons  said,  and  that  could 
be  ‘ ‘due  to  some  aggressive  action 
against  gang  interlopers,  people 
from  California  who  have  come  in 
here  to  sell  drugs” 

“We  focus  with  the  Fedson peo- 
ple that  we  know  are  involved  in 
the  interstate  shipment  of  drugs. 
And  that  program  seems  to  have 
paid  off,"  he  told  LEN. 

According  to  Officer  Tina 
Drain,  a Seattle  police 
spokeswoman,  the  low  homicide 
tally  may  also  be  an  outgrowth  of 
a concerted  police  effort  against 
domestic  violence  in  the  Seattle 
area. 

Sgt.  Harlan  Bollinger,  a 
homicide  investigator  with  the 
King  County  Police,  told  LEN  it 
was  hard  to  say  why  homicides 
have  taken  such  a dip  this  year, 
especially  since  neighboring 
Pierce  County,  which  includes 
Tacoma,  has  experienced  an  in- 


crease in  its  homicide  rate. 

He,  too,  credited  efforts  against 
gang  activity  and  domestic 
violence  as  reasons  for  the  drop  in 
homicides. 

“We  normally  have  a lot  of 
domestic  violence- type 
homicides,"  Bollinger  said.  “I 
don't  know  if  they're  getting 
along  a little  better  this  year  or 
what." 

Bollinger  did  acknowledge, 
however,  that  King  County  has 
experienced  an  increase  in  felony 
assaults  so  far  this  year. 

While  police  officials  are 
cautiously  optimistic  that  their 
good  fortune  will  hold,  they  are 
not  ruling  out  the  possibility  that 
the  picture  could  change  in  the  re 
mainder  of  the  year. 

“We  may  have  a low  homicide 
rate  now,  but  maybe  by  the  end  of 
the  year  it  will  average  out  like  it 
always  has,"  said  Officer  Drain. 
"Hopefully  that  won’t  happen, 
but  it's  really  hard  to  predict 
something  like  that.  The  summer 
is  coming  up  and  you  just  never 
know." 


LEN  is  available  in  bulk  for  meetings, 
workshops  and  jonlerences.  Call 
(212)  237-8442  for  details. 
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Braiden: 

It’s  time  for  a new  “wine  jug’’  in  policing 


By  Chris  Braiden 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a farmer 
who  had  a pumpkin  patch.  He  went  out  in 
the  spring  and.  noticing  a little  pumpkin 
growing  on  the  vine,  idly  kicked  it  into 
the  neck  of  a wine  jug  lying  nearby. 
He  thought  no  more  about  it  until  he 
returned  to  the  patch  in  the  fall  and,  lo 
and  behold,  the  pumpkin  had  grown  up  to 
the  full  size  of  the  wine  jug  and.  of  course, 
had  taken  on  its  unique  shape.  He 
thought  this  cute,  so  he  cut  it  off.  took  it 
home  and  put  it  on  the  veranda  of  his 
house.  Some  time  later,  his  son.  who  was 
a teacher,  came  over  to  visit  and,  spot- 
ting the  pumpkin,  asked  his  dad  what  it 
was.  The  farmer  explained,  whereupon 
the  son  asked  if  he  could  take  the  pump- 
kin with  him.  His  father  asked  why.  The 
son  said.  ‘‘Well.  I want  to  show  the  kids 
at  school  what  happens  to  them  when 


they  allow  their  minds  and  their  lives  to 
be  artificially  molded  and  stultified  by 
people  or  things  around  them.  I want  to 
show  them  what  happens  when  they  set 
predestined  limits  on  what  it  is  they  can 
become  in  life.” 

Henry  David  Thoreau  made  the  same 
point  beautifully  when  he  said,  "Man's 
capacity  has  never  been  measured.  Nor 
are  we  to  judge  what  he  can  do  by  any 
precedents,  so  little  has  been  tried.” 

So  little  has  been  tried  indeed.  Mind- 
set is  what  I'm  talking  about,  and  we  all 
have  one.  like  it  or  not.  Our  mind-set  in- 
fluences everything  in  our  lives:  religion, 
politics,  lifestyles,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
even  our  hairstyle,  if  we  have  any.  Our 
mind-set  dictates  our  thoughts  which,  in 
turn,  dictate  our  actions.  We  become 
what  we  think  we  are. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  what  we 


Other  \bices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Who*8  on  patrol? 

"The  Prince  George’s  County  Police  Department  currently  has  an  authorized 
strength  of  1.010  officers.  When  determining  the  actual  number  of  patrol  officers  on 
the  street,  however,  ‘authorized  strength'  is  a misleading  term.  About  525  of  the  coun- 
ty's officers  are  assigned  to  street  patrols,  broken  up  into  five  shifts  of  105  officers 
each.  But  even  that  figure  doesn’t  assess  true  street  strength.  Some  officers  are  on 
personal  leave  or  sick  leave,  stuck  in  court  or  assigned  to  mandatory  training.  The 
bottom  line  in  Prince  George’s  is  this:  in  a county  of  some  500  square  miles,  there  are 
often  fewer  than  70  officers  on  patrol  at  any  given  lime,  and  in  some  instances  even 
fewer  than  the  bare  authorized  minimum  of  51  officers.  This  means  that  routine 
patrols  are  ‘virtually  nonexistent,’  according  to  an  internal  report  by  a department- 
wide  police  committee.  County  Executive  Parris  Glendening  has  pledged  to  increase 
the  police  force  to  1 .400  officers  by  1 993,  saying  that  taxpayers  cannot  afford  more. 
Even  that  expansion  might  not  be  sufficient.  According  to  police  experts,  the  county 
has  a ratio  of  1 .4  officers  per  1 .000  residents,  half  the  national  average.  Homicides  in 
Prince  George's  have  increased  dramatically,  and  the  county  has  a drug  crime  pro- 
blem second  only  to  that  of  the  District.  Mr.  Glendening  and  the  County  Council  may 
have  to  consider  an  even  more  rapid  and  costly  expansion  of  the  police  force.  The  times 
seem  to  demand  it.” 

— The  Washington  Post 
May  2.  1989 


Hate-crime  perpetrators 

"Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  hate  could  be  outlawed?  It  can’t,  of  course  — but  four 
bills  now  before  the  Legislature  attempt  to  do  the  next-best  thing.  All  impose  tougher 
penalties  on  perpetrators  of  'hate  crimes.’  The  bills  have  already  passed  the  Criminal 
Justice  subcommittees  of  both  houses.  They  go  before  the  full  committees  this  week, 
and  The  Herald  urges  that  they  be  passed.  Similar  legislation,  all  based  on  model 
statutes,  ab-eady  are  in  place  in  18  states.  The  first  bill,  whose  working  title  is  the  Hate 
Crimes  Act,  seeks  to  increase  penalties  significantly  for  these  types  of  crime.  It  also 
contains  a victim-rights  component,  which  provides  a basis  in  law  for  victims  to  Hie 
suit  against  hate  crimes’  perpetrators.  The  second  bill,  known  as  the  Hate  Crimes 
Reporting  Act,  would  produce  an  annual  profile  of  hate  crimes,  their  perpetrators,  and 
their  victims  throughout  the  state.  These  bills  are  good  not  only  for  what  they  do,  but 
for  what  they  say.  And  in  essence,  what  they  say  loudest  and  clearest  is  that  Florida 
will  not  tolerate  harassment  of  its  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minorities.  That  alone 
makes  them  worthwhile." 

— The  Miami  Herald 

May  1,  1989 

Violent  teen  crimes  call  for  adult  justice 

“While  a 28-year-old  woman  lay  in  a hospital  in  New  York  City  this  week,  her  skull 
crushed  by  a gang  of  teenage  marauders,  other  cities  were  trying  to  cope  with  teenage 
crimes  of  their  own.  More  than  100,000  serious  crimes  — including  murders,  rapes, 
robberies  and  assaults  — (are)  committed  by  teenagers  every  year  in  the  U.S.A.  We 
have  to  halt  this  mindless  violence.  But  how?  When  kids  kill,  rape  and  maim,  a slap  on 
the  wrist  isn’t  the  answer.  Juvenile  court  systems  were  designed  for  kids  having  trou- 
ble growing  up  — vandals,  shoplifters,  joy  riders.  They  weren’t  planned  for  kids  who 
rape  or  who  kill.  No  one  knows  what  treatment  works.  No  one  can  guess  who  might 
strike  again.  And  no  one  likes  the  idea  of  locking  up  young  lives.  But  juveniles  found 
guilty  of  violent  crimes  should  be  kept  off  the  streets  until  they  outgrow  their  rage. 
Jxivenile  courts  won’t  keep  them  off:  adult  courts  can. 

USA  Today 

May  3.  1989 


think  we  are.  Rather,  what  we  think,  we 
are.  Dwell  on  this  for  a moment,  for  there 
is  much  to  it.  What  we  think,  we  are;  or. 
we  become  what  we  contemplate.  The 
very  essence  of  this  was  captured  by 
Ortega,  who  put  it  this  way:  "Tell  me 
what  you  think  about  and  I’ll  tell  you 
who  you  are.”  Our  physical  lives  become 
enactments  of  our  mind’s  contents. 

Many  of  us  in  our  private  and  working 
lives  have  become  self-fulfilled  pro- 
phecies of  what  we  think  we  are  supposed 
to  be.  and  thus  never  reach  what  we  could 
be.  To  a great  degree,  we  have  allowed  the 
old  wine  jugs  of  societal  influence  and 
human  doubt  to  mold  our  perception  of 
what  it  is  we  should  be.  In  many  cases, 
because  we  don’t  think  we  can  do  some- 
thing, we  don’t  even  try.  That's  our  mind- 
set at  work.  Many  of  us  could  achieve 
much  more  than  we  do  if  we  only  thought 
differently.  That  same  mind-set,  rather 
than  being  an  intellectual  prison,  could 
become  an  endless  vista  of  opportunities 
to  be  explored.  So  many  of  us  are  content 
to  play  for  a scoreless  tie  in  life,  to  not  lose 
too  badly,  and  to  tiptoe  through  it  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  get  out  the  other  end  un- 
noticed. What  a waste!  Others  view  life 
as  an  endless  search  to  find  out  how  much 
God  has  stuffed  in  our  bodies  — like  a kid 
with  a Christmas  stocking,  the  joy  is  in 
finding  out  what’s  in  there. 

So  it  has  gone  in  policing.  Today’s 
policing  product  has  been  molded  very 
much  by  the  mind-set  of  the  succession  of 
police  bureaucrats  over  the  past  several 
decades.  It  has  become  what  they 
thought  it  should  be.  Those  mind-sets 
were  the  single  most  influential  ingre- 
dient in  shaping  policing  as  it  exists  to- 
day. Unfortunately,  though,  history 
shows  that  the  typical  police  mind-set  is 


anyone  to  quantify  Peel’s  Principles,  and 
they’re  the  best  we  have  in  terms  of  a job 
description.  They  are  simply  philosophi- 
cal guidelines  that  allow  for  tremendous 
latitude  dictated  by  the  mind-set  inter- 
preting them.  But  this  can  be  good  or  bad 
depending  on  who  is  doing  the  inter- 
preting. In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  function  we  perform  today  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  what  Peel  had  in  mind. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  this:  Our  product 
has  become  police-based  rather  than 
community-based.  We  have  ended  up  do- 
ing what  we  the  police  want,  rather  than 
what  the  people  need.  We  have  molded 
the  job  to  our  wine  jug,  not  theirs.  We 
have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  most  public 
bureaucracies.  We  lack  effectiveness  — 
doing  the  right  things  — and  it  cannot  be 
replaced  by  efficiency  — doing  things 
right.  In  many  cases,  we  are  simply  doing 
the  wrong  things.  If  I’m  right,  then  it 
matters  little  how  well  we  do  them. 

As  well,  it  seems  that  policing  has  pro- 
duced many  systems-managers  but  few 
people-leaders.  Managers  are  efficient; 
they  do  things  right.  Leaders  are  effec- 
tive: they  do  the  right  things.  One  is 
buried  in  daily  routine  inexhaustibly 
driven  by  the  “In"  and  "Out”  baskets 
which  consume  the  day  and  exhaust  the 
imagination,  only  to  face  the  same 
baskets  the  next  day.  The  other  works  in 
the  future,  is  mission-oriented,  and  sees 
the  whole  field.  No  matter  how  hard  we 
try,  no  amount  of  management  can 
replace  an  absence  of  leadership. 

Consider  a few  figures  to  support  the 
police-based  versus  community-based 
thesis.  In  one  city  in  1982,  the  police 
responded  to  48  percent  of  all  incoming 
calls  from  citizens.  For  the  following  five 
years,  that  percentage  dropped  every 


“God  has  worked  so  hard  to  make  us  all 
different  yet  policing  has  worked  so  hard 
to  make  us  all  the  same.” 


predominantly  process-oriented,  ultra- 
conservative, and  preoccupied  with  con- 
trol rather  than  creativity  — with  control 
of  the  actions  of  police  officers  rather 
than  with  finding  creative  solutions  to 
community  problems.  Centralized  com- 
mand likes  one  thing  of  a type,  not  many, 
and  so  consequently  we  are  buried  in 
blanket  rules  of  behavior  geared  to  the 
most  inept  and  most  dishonest.  Because 
of  this,  paradoxically,  we  go  out  of  our 
way  to  hire  the  brightest  people  we  can 
find  and  then  proceed  to  teach  them  to 
follow  orders.  It  seems  that  poor  old  God 
has  worked  so  hard  to  make  us  all  dif- 
ferent yet  policing  has  worked  so  hard  to 
make  us  all  the  same. 

As  well,  we  need  to  understand  that 
those  mind-sets  were  greatly  influenced 
by  two  other  unique  phenomena  which, 
when  coupled  with  mind-set,  explain  why 
our  police  product  is  significantly  out  of 
sync  with  the  needs  of  people. 

First,  policing  has  a monopoly  over  its 
product.  We’re  the  only  ticket  in  town. 
Imagine  what  kind  of  car  we’d  be  driving 
today  if -only  Studebaker  had  made  them 
for  the  last  50  years.  Second,  policing  has 
a very  nebulous  job  description.  I defy 


year  so  that  in  1987,  they  responded  to 
only  31  percent  of  all  incoming  calls.  Over 
those  same  years,  even  though  the  total 
number  of  incoming  calls  increased  con- 
siderably, they  responded  to  46,000 
fewer  calls  in  1987  than  they  did  in  1982. 
This  trend  appUes  to  most  large  depart- 
ments in  Canada.  In  those  intervening 
years,  however,  the  creation  of  special- 
ized units  that  siphoned  off  resources 
proliferated  to  deal  with  things  the 
bureaucrats  believed  more  important 
than  answering  citizens’  calls  for  assis- 
tance. Answering  citizens’  calls  for  help 
is  seen  as  the  most  demeaning  task  a 
“law  enforcement"  officer  can  perform, 
with  many  of  them  looking  for  a special- 
ized “out.”  Predictably,  each  sub-unit, 
once  instituted,  very  quickly  develops  its 
own  agenda  predicated  upon  what  it  con- 
siders important,  so  that  the  psychology 
of  public  bureaucracies  repeats  itself  at 
the  level  of  each  sub-unit.  The  result  is 
that  the  overall  corporate  mission  very 
Continued  on  Page  13 

Chris  Braiden  is  a Superintendent  with 
the  South  Side  Division  of  the  Edmon' 
ton,  Alberta,  Police  Department 
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In  1967,  the  Suffolk  County.  N.Y.,  Police  Department 
was  an  agency  under  siege.  The  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Investigation  was  looking  into  charges  of  cor- 
ruption and  gross  mismanagement  within  the  Police 
Department  and  the  District  Attorney's  Office,  in- 
cluding allegations  of  perjury,  fabrication  of  evidence,  il- 
legal wiretapping,  coercion  of  witnesses,  botched 
murder  investigations,  unnecessary  and  excessive  use 
of  force,  and  other  serious  charges.  Management  studies 
at  the  time  described  the  agency  as  operating  in  the  dark 
ages.  A judicial  consent  decree  reached  as  an  outgrowth 
of  a Justice  Department  lawsuit  was  governing  police 
affirmative  action  efforts. 

IHost  observers  would  agree  that  the  department  was  a 
police  administrator's  nightmare. 

The  resignation  of  the  Police  Commissioner  in 
February  1988  to  seek  elective  office  gave  the  depart- 
ment a sudden  opportunity  to  search  for  fresh  leader- 
ship. Following  a nationwide  searcK  the  county  chose  a 
man  described  by  one  observer  as  "the  boy  next  door. " 
In  fact,  Daniel  P.  Guido,  a Long  Island  native,  had  cut 
his  professional  teeth  in  the  neighboring  Nassau  County 
Police  Department,  where  he  began  his  career  in  1954 
and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  Commissioner 
from  1976-78. 

It  took  Guido  10  years  and  tours  of  duty  m several  other 


agencies  to  work  his  way  into  the  driver's  seat  in  Suffolk 
County.  Along  the  way,  the  Hofstra  University-trained 
lawyer  served  as  chief  executive  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  West- 
chester County.  N.Y.,  and  Stamford,  Conn.  He  also  serv- 
ed briefly  as  director  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  for 
Municipal  Police  and  as  executive  director  of  a special 
state  commission  on  criminal  justice  and  the  use  of 
force.  It  seemed  that  whenever  the  word  went  out  in  the 
New  York  metro  area  for  a veteran  reformer,  Guido  u»as 
there  to  answer  the  call 

For  all  of  his  experience,  Guido  maintains  that  there  is 
no  set  formula  on  how  to  reform  a department.  He  does 
believe,  however,  that  the  first  order  of  business  for  a 
newly  appoin  ted  chief  execu  tive  is  to  s traigh  ten  ou  t any 
integrity  issues  that  might  exist  To  that  end  Guido  set 
out  within  days  of  his  appointment  in  Suffolk  County  to 
temper  what  he  calls  the  department's  "over- 
zealousness" that  had  led  to  the  Investigation  Commis- 
sion's inquiry.  "A  lot  of  the  problems,"  he  observes, 
"were  created  by  people  who  were  trying  to  be  effective 
fbutjwere  perhaps  not  as  cognizant  of  the  constitutional 
prohibitions  and  mandates  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  been. " Within  72  hours  of  taking  office,  Guido  sent 
a videotaped  communique  to  all  personnel,  telling  them, 
"We  will  abide  by  the  rules.  "He  also  sent  letters  to  local 
fast-food  chains,  asking  that  they  refrain  from  offering 
free  food  to  officers.  "If  you  take  care  of  the  little 


things,  "he  notes,  "the  big  things  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. " 

Guido,  as  a well-traveled  police  executive,  pulls  no 
punches  when  it  comes  to  the  relationship  that  he 
believes  should  exist  between  the  head  of  a police 
department  and  the  local  elected  authority.  "/Vc 
always  insisted  up  front  that  we  have  this  understan- 
ding that  the  local  executive  sets  the  policy  for  the 
department,  as  does  the  legislature,  but  once  they've 
decided  what '$  to  be  done,  how  it's  to  be  done  really  has 
to  be  decided  by  the  people  in  the  police  department. " 


I\ot  one  to  U'orry  about  job  tenure,  Guido  admits  that 
he  d like  to  stay  on  as  Suffolk's  Police  Commissioner 
indefinitely.  However  long  he  stays,  he  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  for  him.  True,  there  are  signs  o/signi'/fcant 
advances  thus  far:  computer  copa6i7i'fies  have  been  put 
into  place;  in-service  training  has  been  reuita/ieed,'  a 
dn'oe  for  accreditation  is  underway,  and  preliminary 
strides  have  been  made  toward  implementation  of  a 
community-oriented  policing  style.  Still  on  Guido's 
agenda  are  the  creation  of  a personnel-evaluation 
system  where  once  none  existed,  the  development  of  a 
"meaningful"  crime-analysis  capability,  and  ad- 
ministering the  department  under  the  gun  of  a continu- 
ing countyu’ide  budget  crisis.  A nightmare,  you  sayf 
For  the  reform-minded  chief,  it's  a dream  job. 


“At  times  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agency  it’s  better  to  move 
on  elsewhere  where  you  can 
make  a contribution,  rather  than 
struggle  with  something  that 
is  simply  going  to  be 
cou  nterprod  uctive.  ’ ’ 


Daniel  P. 

Guido 

Police  Commissioner  of 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y. 


Law  Enforcemeot  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  It  was  ahnost  exactly 
one  year  ago  that  you  took  over  a department  described 
as  “demoralized.”  The  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Investigation  reported  in  1987  that  the  department 
“displayed  a startling  lack  of  professionalism.”  There 
was  evidence  of  perjury  and  fabrication  of  evidence  by 
police  that  was  tolerated  by  the  District  Attorney’s  Of- 
fice, and  there  were  substance-abuse  scandals  in  the  nar- 
cotics division.  Given  all  that,  it  would  appear  that  you 
were  brought  in  as  a reform  commissioner.  How  would 
you  describe  the  department  now? 

GUIDO:  Well,  when  you’re  describing  the  department 
today,  and  using  as  the  standard  that  which  you  just 
described  for  1987, 1 must  tell  you  that  the  department 
I’m  the  Commissioner  of  today  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  description  you  just  gave  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  there  certainly  were  some  problems  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Department  in  ’86- ’87.  and  perhaps  prior 
to  that,  I do  not  believe  they  were  as  widespread  as  the 
impression  being  created  in  the  media,  which  was  re 


porting  the  investigations  and  the  hearings  of  the  SIC. 
You  mentioned  the  substance  abuse  scandal.  Out  of  the 
40  or  45  people  in  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  there  were 
allegations  concerning  two  or  three  of  them.  The  other 
allegations,  similarly,  really  were  with  respect  to  some 
special  units,  and  could  be  characterized  as  overzealous- 
ness  which  at  times  resulted  in  the  violation  of  people’s 
constitutional  rights  — which,  of  course,  we  cannot  and 
will  not  condone.  However,  that's  a little  bit  different 
from  talking  about  widespread,  deep-seated  corruption. 
So  while  the  problems  were  here.  I ’m  not  sure  they  were 
of  the  magnitude  that  was  commonly  believed,  and  they 
are  certainly  not  in  place  here  today. 

LEN:  What  are  among  the  changes  that  you’ve  made 
thus  far  to  bring  a rather  young  agency  up  to  the  brink 
of  the  21st  century? 

GUIDO:  I wish  I could  tell  you  that  in  the  short  year 
I’ve  been  here  that  we’ve  accomplished  that.  There  are 
some  significant  problems  that  will  keep  us  out  of  the 
21st  century  for  some  time,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
lack  of  computerization.  I was  amazed  when  I came  here 
to  find  that  one  of  the  largest  police  departments  in  the 


country  had  very  few  video  display  terminals  in  evi- 
dence, and  only  a few  PC’s  here  and  there.  I’m  pleased  to 
say  that  the  county  has  a county  wide  capital  project  on 
computerization  in  place,  or  at  least  about  ready  to 
award  a bid  for  a vendor  to  begin  to  deliver  the  hardware 
and  prepare  the  software,  so  that  perhaps  a year  from 
now  we  will  have  taken  some  significant  steps  toward 
the  21st  century.  But  there  are  some  other  things  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do,  and  they  have  to  do  with 
managing  — how  we  collect,  process  and  retrieve  infor- 
mation. We  had  quite  a few  inefficiencies  that  were  ex- 
tant here  when  I arrived.  For  example,  officers  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  narrative  field  reports  on  virtually 
every  assignment  to  which  they  were  directed  by  911 
operators,  so  that  even  if  you  were  dispatched  to  noisy 
individuals  on  a street  corner  and  they  were  gone  by  the 
time  you  got  there,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a full  nar- 
rative field  report  restating  the  name  of  the  complaining 
party,  the  time,  the  place  - all  of  which  was  already  on 
the  dispatch  card.  By  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
reports  in  those  instances  we’ve  eliminated  almost  40 
percent  of  the  necessary  field  reporting.  Of  course,  the 
effect  of  that  is  to  create  additional  patrol  time  for 
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“Our  mission  and  our 
roie  is  not  to  save 
society  in  spite  of 
itseif.  if  rules  have 
been  laid  out  for  the 
conduct  of  our 
business,  then  we 
will  abide  by  those 
rules.  That’s  the  kind 
of  approach  I set  at 
the  outset.” 

Continued  from  Page  9 

directed  patrol  and  other  kinds  of  qualityof-bfe  issues 
that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  address  too  weU. 


pie  who  are  standing  in  Une  in  a restaurant  and  make 
some  disparaging  remarks  about  the  pobce  ofhcers  who 
may  have  received  a cup  of  coffee  or  a free  meah  or  som^ 
thing  at  half  price.  I think  ifs  demeaning  to  all  those 
who  do  pay.  because  whatever  level  of  that  goes  on.  it  is 
translated  into  the  entire  department.  So  I thought  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get  the 

would  not  tolerate  that  kind  of  thing.  I understood  the 
reasons  that  would  prompt  a merchant  to  do  that,  and  I 
understood  that  the  cop  didn’t  necessarily  see  it  as 
graft,  but  nevertheless  I think  it  was  important  to  m^e 
that  statement.  We  wrote  to  these  people,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  accepted  it  quite  well.  The  PBA  took  an 
affront  to  it.  of  course.  They  saw  it  as  a direct  atUck  on 
the  integrity  of  our  personnel,  when  it  wasn  ^ 
that  way  at  all.  It  was  a very  bnef  flap  and  it  ^^d.  but  I 
think  the  message  got  out.  I try  to  reinforce  that  in  my 
own  personal  conduct.  For  example,  if  I m invited  to  an 
organizational  affair.  1 pay  for  my  tickets.  I pay  for 
everything  that  comes  my  way.  If  I go  to  a command 
and  there’s  coffee  there.  I make  sure  I put  my  dollar  in. 
It’s  important  in  the  broad  scheme  of  things,  even  if  it 


The  human  element 

LEN:  In  1986.  a management  study  conducted  by  Long 
Island  University  said  in  essence  that  the  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty Police  Department  was  operating  in  the  dark  ages. 
Among  other  things,  it  pointed  to  an  acute  Uck  of  su^per- 
visory  personnel.  Has  that  problem  been  addressed/ 


out  with  regard  to  how  this  particular  class  will  perform. 
But  at  first  blush  these  203  people  seem  to  be  m aU 
respects  an  outstanding  class.  The  conUminant.  if  you 
will  in  this  controlled  experiment  is  that  we  also  did 
something  else  different  here.  We  went  through  a back- 
ground investigative  procedure  that  was  perhaps  as 
stringent  as  any  that  have  ever  been  done  here.  In  fact, 
we  had  to  go  through  some  eight  or  mne  appbcants  to 
get  one.  whereas  prior  to  that  the  ratio  was  not  nearly  so 
wide.  So  I don’t  know  if  the  stringent  background  check 
was  a contributing  factor,  but  we  seem  at  this  junctye 
to  have  in  place  a very  good  class.  What  these  particular 
consultants  did  was  they  came  into  the  department  and 
did  an  analysis  of  the  so-called  "good  cop”  from  the 
perspective  of  peers.  Then,  having  identified  who  the 
good  cops  are.  they  attempted  to  do  a breakdown  of  the 
personality  characteristics  and  the  work  characteristics 
of  these  people.  Then,  as  part  of  the  selection  process,  we 
give  a biographical  examination,  if  you  wiU.  Quite  frank- 
ly. when  I came  here  I felt  it  was  a lot  of  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. and  I really  didn’t  have  much  faith  in  it.  I’m  not 
completely  sold  even  as  I speak  to  you.  but  if  I go  by  this 
class.  I may  have  to  turn  around  and  say  that  there  s 
something  to  it.  I took  one  of  these  examinations,  which 
had  about  217  questions  in  it.  and  I went  through  it 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  myself  with  the 
content.  I answered  the  questions,  and  when  I was 
finished  I was  absolutely  mystified  as  to  what  m fact 
they  could  possibly  be  looking  for.  So  I had  my  severe 
doubts  with  regard  to  what  was  being  done  here.  Of 
course  there’s  some  cognitive  testing  that  went  along 
with  this.  This  wasn’t  the  sole  testing  procedure. 


Pace  of  change 


LEN;  There  seem  to  be  two  schools  of  thought  when  it 
comes  to  reforming  a department.  One  is  to  be  swift  in 
making  change,  the  other  is  to  take  time  to  get  to  know 
the  department.  Which  approach  do  you  prefer? 

GUIDO:  1 think  you  have  to  do  both.  Right  up  front  I 
think  you  have  to  make  the  determination  with  respect 
to  what  you’ve  got  to  do  immediately,  and  then  you  can 
take  your  time  and  do  the  participative  kind  of  manage- 
ment thing  with  respect  to  the  others.  Some  issues 
directly  affect  the  primary  mission  of  the  department 
for  example.  1 set  out  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
department  and  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  people  in  the 
department.  So  one  of  the  first  things  you  have  to  ad- 
dress right  up  front  is  the  integrity  issues  and  that  kmd 
of  thing.  We’re  decentralized,  operating  out  of  six 
precincts  in  an  area  of  almost  600  square  miles,  and  I 
sUrted  out  by  making  a videotape  that  pretty  much  set 
the  tone.  I had  it  shown  in  aU  the  precincts  over  the  first 
72  hours,  so  that  by  the  time  I was  here  three  days, 
everyone  at  least  got  to  hear  and  see  me.  and  got  to  hear 
me  say  in  8-10  minutes  the  kinds  of  things  that  I valued 
and  valued  for  the  department,  and  was  expecting  them 
to  do  and  accept,  I talked  about  basic  honesty  and  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  abide  by  the  law.  Our  mis- 
sion and  our  role  is  not  to  save  society  in  spite  of  itself.  If 
there  are  rules  that  have  been  laid  out  for  the  conduct  of 
our  business,  then  we  will  abide  by  those  rules.  That  is 
the  kind  of  approach  I set  right  at  the  outset. 

LEN;  Why  was  that  approach  necessary?  It  seems  also 
to  be  the  guiding  notion  behind  a quote  ascribed  to  you, 
in  which  you  told  your  top  brass.  "Stop  thinking  that  we 
can  reform  the  world  — just  follow  the  rules. 

GUIDO:  That  goes  back  to  the  point  I made  earlier  that 
a lot  of  the  problems  that  were  created  here  were  created 
by  people  who  were  trying  to  be  effective,  and  in  order  to 
be  effective  were  perhaps  not  as  cognizant  of  constitu- 
tional prohibitions  and  mandates  as  they  otherwise 
might  have  been.  So  I understood  that  the  objective  was 
a valid  one  and  an  excellent  one.  but  it  was  important  for 
me  to  make  the  point  that  we’ve  got  to  follow  the  pr^ 
cess  and  the  rules,  even  if  it  means  at  times  that  we  don  t 
make  an  arrest  that  we  otherwise  might  have  made.  In 
the  long  run.  if  we're  going  to  have  community  support, 
cooperation  and  confidence,  they  have  to  know  that 
they  can  take  our  word  and  take  it  to  the  bank. 

LEN;  In  that  vein,  several  months  ago  you  sent  a letter 
to  local  fast-food  chains,  asking  them  not  to  give  free 
coffee  and  food  to  police  officers.  What  prompted  the 
letter,  and  how  did  the  restaurante  respond? 

GUIDO:  It  was  a case  of  setting  the  tone  early  on  that  if 
you  take  care  of  the  little  things,  the  big  things  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  If  we  re  serious  about  integrity  and 
about  being  professionals,  then  we’ve  got  to  start  with 
what  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  trivial  matters. 
From  time  to  time  you  get  letters  of  complaint  from  peo- 


GUIDO;  There  were  some  25  recommendations  that 
were  made,  and  I ’m  not  sure  that  any  of  those  sp^ifical- 
ly  alluded  to  an  acute  lack  of  supervisors.  I think  there 
was  a recommendation  for  a reorganization  at  the  top. 
with  the  creation  of  some  assistant  deputy  commis- 
sioner positions,  I believe. 

With  regard  to  the  25  or  so  recommendations  that 
were  in  there,  for  the  most  part  those  things  are  in  place 
today,  with  few  exceptions.  There  was  a recommenda- 
tion that  we  create  four  assistant  deputy  commis- 
sioners. one  for  planning  and  management,  one  for 
public  affairs,  one  for  budget  and  one  for  legal  rnatters. 
We  do  in  effect  have  an  assistant  deputy  commissioner 
on  board  for  legal  matters,  who  was  in  place  here  prior  to 
my  arrival.  He  didn’t  have  the  title  that  they  suggested, 
but  nevertheless  he  provides  that  function.  Oddly 


LEN;  How  did  you  do  on  the  test? 

GUIDO:  I don't  know.  I was  joking  around  here  for  a 
few  days,  though,  that  I undoubtedly  would  not  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  my  answers.  But  one  never 
knows. 

Less  bucks  for  the  bang 

LEN:  Like  so  many  other  jurisdictions  in  New  York 
SUte,  Suffolk  County  is  currently  under  the  budptary 
gun,  and  your  agency  has  been  asked  to  reassign  of- 
ficers. cut  cars  and  come  up  with  other  savings.  What  ef- 
fect will  this  have  on  your  plans  to  revitalize  the  depart- 
ment? 


‘In  the  long  run,  if  we’re  going  to  have  community  support, 
cooperation  and  confidence,  they  have  to  know  that  they 
can  take  our  word  and  take  it  to  the  bank.” 


enough  — or  perhaps  not  so  oddly  — after  I came  here  I 
attempted  to  hire  a director  of  planning  from  outside  the 
department,  and  I was  unsuccessful.  The  Legislature 
would  not  approve  the  creation  of  that  position,  so  I was 
frustrated  in  carrying  forward  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

LEN-  As  if  outside  investigations  and  management 
studies  weren't  enough,  the  PoUce  Department  also  ran 
smack  into  a U.S.  Justice  Department  lawsuit  on  affir- 
mative action.  . . 

GUIDO:  Yeah,  there’s  a consent  decree  that’s  in  place. 

LEN:  How  is  that  affecting  the  department? 

GUIDO:  Well,  I can  tell  you  that,  fortunately,  with 
respect  to  the  consent  decree,  we’ve  been  able  to  do  some 
hiring.  In  fact,  we  had  put  on  a class  of  100  recruits, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
put  on  at  one  time  in  this  department.  Subsequently,  we 
just  hired  in  February  a class  of  203  recruits.  So  for  the 
first  time  in  quite  some  time  we’ve  been  able  to  do  some 
substantial  hiring.  Notwithstanding  the  consent 
decree,  there  was  a firm  that  was  brought  aboard  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Justice  Department  to  develop 
an  entry-level  examination.  That  examination  was 
given  and  the  results  were  approved  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  we  hired  from  that  list  the  203  1 just 
mentioned.  So  the  consent  decree,  at  least  during  my 
tenure,  has  not  been  a roadblock. 

LEN:  Departments  throughout  the  country  have  had 
trouble  coming  up  with  first-rate  appUcant  exams. 
What  made  this  one  so  good? 

GUIDO:  I 'm  not  so  sure  that  it’s  so  good  yet.  The  jury  is 


GUIDO:  WeU,  I have  some  great  concerns  along  those 
lines,  quite  obviously.  I do  think  that  in  the  year  that 
I’ve  been  here  we’ve  made  some  significant  progress  in 
terms  of  confidence  of  the  pubUc  and  in  terms  of  the 
general  morale,  as  1 discussed  earUer.  The  fact  that  we 
may  now  have  to  change  our  agenda  rather  significantly 
may  have  a significant  impact,  largely  as  a result  of 
some  cynicism  in  the  department  about  the  actual  dy  th 
and  breadth  of  this  fiscal  crisis.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  have  been  a number  of  false  alarms  here  over 
the  years,  where  there  have  been  public  announcements 
of  a fiscal  crisis,  and  then  at  the  last  minute,  depending 
on  whether  or  not  it’s  an  election  year,  the  money  is  sud- 
denly found.  That  has  bred  a great  deal  of  skepticism  in 
this  department  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  current 
crisis,  and  I think  that  there’s  some  concern  that  some 
of  the  pain  that’s  being  inflicted  intemaUy  is  being  in- 
fUcted  needlessly.  So  I’m  desperately  trying  to  make 
certain  that  everybody  understands  that  there  is  a genu- 
ine crisis  right  now.  What  may  be  at  issue  is  the  scope  of 
it.  So  I have  some  concerns,  but  most  people  here  re- 
spond in  a very  professional  way  to  what  I think  they 
perceive  as  a professional  response  from  the  manage- 
ment side.  I’m  hopeful  that  whUe  it  certainly  wiUimpact 
on  some  programs,  I don’t  think  it  wiU  have  a terribly 
difficult  impact  on  the  morale  and  the  perspective  and 
the  approach  of  the  people  within  the  department.  One 
of  the  things  that  I’m  concerned  about  is  that  I was  go- 
ing to  do  a demonstration  project  in  one  of  our  precincts 
this  faU  on  community-oriented  poUcing.  We  may  now 
have  to  put  that  on  hold  because  of  an  inability  to  do  the 
necessary  training  and  the  reassignment  and  supervi- 
sion. So  that  of  course  is  frustrating  to  me, 

LEN:  Suffolk  County  is  composed  of  a broad  array  of 
dramaticaUy  different  types  of  communities.  Given  tWs 
diversity,  how  would  you  go  about  developing  a plan  for 
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incoiporating  community-oriented  policing? 

GUIDO:  It’s  precisely  the  diversity  that  makes  it  at- 
tractive. What  we  presently  do  is  we  have  a monolithic 
plan  for  the  county  as  a whole.  Wherever  you  live,  what- 
ever your  problems,  you  get  what  we  think  is  important 
for  you.  If  we  think  it’s  important  to  put  our  resources 
into  burglary  investigations,  well  that's  what  you  get. 
The  beauty  of  community-oriented  policing  is  that 
you’re  going  to  get  what  you  and  we  together,  sitting 
down  and  looking  at  the  problems  in  your  particular 
community,  agree  is  the  agenda  that  we  ought  to  be 
working  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we’re  presently  do- 
ing is  really  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it,  but  that’s  all 
we’ve  got  at  the  moment.  I don’t  envision  the  diversity 
being  a problem;  I see  it  as  a strength  of  the  program. 
Last  summer,  my  first  summer  here,  I put  out  a number 
of  patrols  that  weren't  tied  to  the  911  system.  In  every 
precinct  we  had  groups  of  officers  ranging  from  6 to  12, 
with  a sergeant  in  command,  and  in  effect  they  devel- 
oped an  agenda  in  cooperation  with  the  community  and 
the  precinct  commander  regarding  continuing  quality- 
of-life  problems.  If  people  had  particular  complaints, 
they  could  get  in  touch  with  the  supervisor  and  he  would 
lay  out  a directed  patrol  agenda  for  the  night,  if  you  will. 
They  went  out  into  these  communities  and  they  dealt 
with  very  different  problems  in  very  different  precincts. 
Of  course,  they  were  always  available  for  bacUng  up  in 
the  traditional  emergency  situations  if  they  were  in  the 
area,  and  then  if  not  needed  they’d  go  back  to  their  par- 
ticular agenda.  It  was  an  unequivocal  success.  In  fact, 
when  we  did  the  budget-cutting  this  year,  I was  in  the 
ironic  situation  of  having  people  write  me  nasty  letters 
about  how  dare  I think  about  doing  away  with  this  pro- 
gram that  was  so  successful  — when  it  was  actually  I 
who  conceived  of  it  and  implemented  it  last  year.  So  I 
think  some  of  our  people  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  some  of  our  supervisors,  got  a real  taste  of  the 
community  satisfaction  that  kind  of  approach  can 
engender.  I had  people  writing  to  me  saying,  ‘ ‘ I' ve  been 
living  with  this  problem  for  10  or  12  years,  and  for  the 
first  time  something  meaningful  is  being  done  about  it.” 

LEN:  I’m  sure  that  feedback  has  passed  along  to  the 
County  Executive  and  the  County  Legislature.  Could  it 
sweeten  the  deal  a little  bit  for  your  department  when 
budget  time  rolls  around? 

GUIDO:  He’s  very  supportive  of  that  whole  approach. 
It's  one  thing  for  me  to  say  that  I desperately  want  to  do 
that.  He  would  love  for  me  to  go  ahead  with  it.  But  he’s 
sitting  there  on  top  of  a gap  that  his  budget  people  are 
telling  him  is  in  the  area  of  $30  million  for  this  year,  and 
maybe  significantly  greater  next  year  if  some  changes 
aren’t  made.  So  it’s  not  really  a case  of  not  being  sold  on 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  an  approach.  It’s  just  that  when 
you  ’re  trying  to  survive  it  becomes  difficult  to  move  out 
into  new  directions. 

LEN:  In  line  with  that,  we’ve  heard  that  there  were 
plans  to  create  a “model  precinct.”  How  has  the  budget 
situation  affected  this  plan? 

GUIDO:  That  was  really  a very  crude  planning  discus- 
sion. if  you  will,  with  regard  to  the  new  precinct  that  was 
under  consideration  for  the  eastern  end  of  the  Town  of 
Brookhaven.  The  Town  of  Brookhaven  is  the  eastern- 
most town  of  our  police  district,  and  it's  where  the  most 
growth  has  taken  place.  There  are  now  400,000  people  in 
the  Town  of  Brookhaven,  and  we  cover  it  with  two 
precincts.  It’s  an  enormous  size,  and  it  desperately  re- 
quires a new  precinct.  So  there’s  been  discussions  for 
some  time  about  a seventh  precinct,  and  we  were  con- 
sidering the  notion  of  using  it  a as  a model  or  demonstra- 
tion precinct  to  introduce  a variety  of  different  ap- 
proaches when  and  if  we  got  the  thing  off  the  ground. 
But  since  the  seventh  precinct  would  not  have  come  to 
fruition  in  any  case  until  1991  at  the  earliest,  it  really 
was  very  primitive  type  discussions  at  this  point,  and 
we  hadn’t  finalized  that  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

LEN:  It  would  seem  to  be  a police  administrator's 
dream  to  create  something  — a precinct  or  whatever  — 
from  scratch.  Speculating  for  a moment,  what  might  go 
into  such  an  operation? 

GUIDO:  You  don't  really  have  total  freedom  to  create 
from  scratch.  You  have  community  expectations,  and 


you  certainly  have  legislative  and  executive  expecta- 
tions to  deal  with.  I think  people  expect  certain  levels 
and  kinds  of  services,  and  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  how  you  introduce  things  that  perhaps  don’t 
square  with  those  expectations.  So  even  if  you  have  this 
vision  of  a totally  new  way  of  doing  things.  I’m  not  so 
sure  that  you  could  install  it  overnight.  What  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  in  place  a structure  that’s  capable  of  going 
there,  and  then  do  the  kinds  of  things  with  the  communi- 
ty. and  the  selling  that  has  to  be  done,  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  get  there. 

LEN:  Some  police  chiefs  feel  that  an  obstacle  to  institu- 
tionalizing community-oriented  policing  is  in  the  reluc- 
tance of  line  officers.  How  are  you  dealing  with  this? 

GUIDO:  I think  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  line  of- 
ficers is  just  an  initial  reluctance.  Every  place  that  it’s 
been  done  well,  that  initial  reluctance  soon  dissolves  and 
is  replaced  by  a feeling  of  "How  did  we  ever  function 
under  the  old  system?’’  So  if  it’s  an  initial  reluctance 
that  you’re  talking  about,  I think  you  overcome  it  by  a 
demonstration  project  such  as  I described.  If  you  can 
get  it  in  place,  and  you  get  some  people  in  there  that 
have  some  credibility  in  the  rest  of  the  department,  it’ll 
sell  itself.  The  continuing  reluctance  that  I see  is  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisors,  because  it’s  a whole  new  ap- 
proach. There  are  some  mid-level  or  first-line  super- 
visors who  would  reach  out  for  this  additional  authority 


tion  that  we’ve  got  to  relegate  everything  to  the  nar- 
cotics squad,  and  we're  allowing  precinct  cops  to  get  out 
and  make  buys  and  do  buy-busts  out  on  the  street,  all  to 
great  effect.  But  the  arrests  have  increased  exponential- 
ly. and  were  reaching  a point  where  I’m  not  sure 
whether  additional  arrests  are  going  to  be  productive, 
because  the  capacity  of  the  rest  of  the  system  simply 
isn  t there.  And  here,  like  everywhere  else,  it  has  to  be 
your  third  arrest  for  felony  sales  before  you  can  serious- 
ly consider  any  jail  time.  So  a lack  of  arrests  is  not  a 
current  item  of  concern  around  here. 

LEN:  Speaking  of  drugs,  you're  going  to  start  a DARE- 
type  program  in  county  schools  this  fall,  aren't  you? 

GUIDO:  We  re  running  a demonstration  program  on 
DARE.  I have  one  officer  teaching  in  a couple  of  school 
districts,  with  some  success.  We’ve  surveyed  the  rest  of 
the  school  districts  in  the  county,  and  there’s  a great  de 
mand  out  there.  So  this  fall  we'll  beexpanding  that,  with 
perhaps  10  or  12  officers  teaching  in  virtually  every 
district  in  the  county  that’s  requested  it.  It’s  important 
in  the  long  run  because,  like  most  people  in  this 
business,  we  don’t  see  law  enforcement  as  the  answer  to 
the  drug  problem.  It's  merely  a holding  action  until  we 
do  something  about  demand  reduction.  We’re  anxious 
to  get  going  with  the  expansion  of  the  DARE  program, 
and  because  of  the  budget  crunch  we’ve  had  to  take 
some  people  out  of  our  Community  Relations  Unit  who 


"I’m  not  sure  that  we’re  able  to  get  away  from  that  notion 
that  the  rewards  lie  in  the  good  arrests,  as  opposed  to 
community  satisfaction  or  the  prevention  of  problems.’’ 


and  responsibility  with  alacrity.  They  would  love  to 
have  it.  There  are  others  who  are  afraid  of  it.  And  then 
you  have  other  issues  in  terms  of  the  traditional  precinct 
commanders  and  their  role  being  altered  somewhat.  You 
have  some  problems  to  deal  with  at  that  level. 

All  in  the  mindset 

LEN:  Early  on,  you  talked  about  changing  the  “mind- 
set” that  productivity  is  determined  by  arrest  figures. 
How  do  you  convince  your  supervisors  and  managers 
that  productivity  and  arrest  rates  are  not  directly 
related? 

GUIDO;  It  depends  on  what  you’re  setting  down  as  the 
objective  you're  trying  to  reach.  What  we’re  looking  for 
here  is  community  satisfaction  — communities  sensing 
that  they’re  safe  and  that  the  police  care  about  them.  If 
that’s  your  objective,  how  you  achieve  it  may  or  may  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  arrests.  In  fact,  at  times  ar- 
rests may  be  counterproductive.  I don’t  think  that’s  a 
difficult  concept  for  them  to  grasp.  I think  the  problem 
is  that  the  traditional  reward  structures  that  we  have 
don’t  take  that  into  account.  We  have  these  battlefield 
promotions  for  good  arrests,  where  you  can  make  detec- 
tive, and  that’s  where  the  payoffs  all  seem  to  be.  If  it’s  a 
problem,  it’s  long  been  recognized  everywhere  in  this 
business.  But  I’m  not  sure  that  we’re  able  to  get  away 
from  that  notion  that  that’s  where  the  rewards  lie,  in  the 
good  arrests,  as  opposed  to  commendable  restraint  in 
the  use  of  force  or  in  community  satisfaction  or  the 
prevention  of  problems.  But  as  long  as  you  keep 
preaching  that  and  you  act  as  though  you  really  believe 
it  — if  you  do  — the  message  sinks  in. 

LEN:  How  do  you  convlfice  a legislature  that  you  need 
more  money  if  you  don't  emphasize  arrest  rates?  After 
all,  that  seems  to  be  the  language  they  understand. . . 

GUIDO:  Notwithstanding  our  emphasis  on  quality 
rather  than  on  quantity,  we  have  a rather  severe  drug 
problem  — as  does  everybody.  I suppose,  these  days. 
There  has  been  a veritable  onslaught  of  arrests  that 
we’ve  been  making,  mainly  to  deal  with  the  street  deal- 
ing that  goes  on.  We've  made  a considerable  effort 
toward  trying  to  eliminate  the  overt  dealing  that  goes 
on  in  the  streets,  and  to  that  end  we  have  introduced  nar- 
cotics enforcement  to  the  patrol  force.  For  so  many 
years  we’ve  had  deep  concerns  about  the  corruption 
problem  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I’ve  taken  away  the  no- 


were doing  law-related  education  in  the  high  schools  and 
move  them  into  this  area. 


Testing,  testing 

LEN:  A number  of  police  chiefs,  seemingly  frustrated 
by  the  inadequacy  of  Civil  Service  exams  for  the  higher 
the  County  Executive  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
selection  techniques.  Do  you  see  such  an  approach  In 
Suffolk  County’s  future? 

GUIDO:  I think  in  the  smaller  departments,  where,  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the  agency,  you  don’t  have  that 
many  discretionary  positions  at  your  disposal,  you 
would  be  very  seriously  looking  toward  the  introduction 
of  assessment  centers  and  that  kind  of  thing.  In  the 
larger  agencies,  where  the  police  commissioners  have 
the  ability  to  designate  those  who  are  going  to  rise 
above  the  last  Civil  Service  rank,  which  is  captain, 
that’s  not  so  acute  a problem.  You  have  a sufficient 
number  of  discretionary  positions  into  which  you  can 
put  the  kinds  of  people  who  are  responding  to  your  pro- 
gram. and  by  those  designations  you  certainly  send  out 
a message  to  the  rest  of  the  department  about  what  is 
valued  here  and  who  it  is  that’s  going  to  move  forward 
based  on  what  they're  doing.  While  I would  like  to  in- 
troduce assessment  centers  for  those  of  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  above  — just  as  an  aid  to  that  process  I just 
described  — it  really  is  not  as  acute  a need  here  as  it 
might  have  been  in  some  other  places  where  I’ve 
worked.  I’ve  worked  in  some  places  where  you  had  vir- 
tually no  discretion;  everybody  who  worked  for  you  was 
Civil  Service,  and  that’s  really  a straitjacket  for 
anybody  who’s  trying  to  make  important  changes. 

There  was  no  personnel  evaluation  system,  and  we’re 
now  developing  that.  We  also  revised  our  detective- 
selection  procedure,  so  that  we  now  have  more  involve- 
ment by  the  patrol  force,  whereas  it  was  formerly  under 
the  complete  control  of  our  detective  division.  There  was 
a perception  there  of  some  decisions  being  made  based 
on  other  than  merit,  and  I’m  trying  to  broaden  that 
base.  There  is  always  going  to  be  cynicism  with  regard 
to  detective-selection  procedures  where  they’re  discre- 
tionary and  not  governed  by  Civil  Service.  All  you  can 
do  is  do  your  utmost  to  make  certain  that  people  who  are 
promoted  can  be  generally  perceived  as  those  who 
deserved  it.  It  gets  back  to  the  merit  concept.  You  have 
to  be  constantly  vigilant  in  that  regard,  and  make  cer- 
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tain  that  that’s  the  standard  by  which  we're  making 
these  promotions. 

LEN:  How  would  you  characterize  your  relationship 
with  the  police  unions? 

GUIDO:  Certainly  the  relationship  with  the  Superior 
Officers'  Association  has  been  a very  cooperative  one 
from  the  outset.  The  president  and  his  board  and  I have 
met  on  a number  of  occasions.  There’s  good  communica- 
tion. and  that  has  been  a rather  excellent  relationship, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  things  I 
did  here  was  to  impose  some  discipline  on  a number  of 
superior  officers  in  a matter  that  had  been  pending  when 
I came  here. 

The  relationship  with  the  PB  A has  been  somewhat  up 
and  down.  There  were  some  issues  that  arose  last  sum- 
mer with  regard  to  the  COP  program  I spoke  about. 
There  were  some  significant  concerns  raised  by  the  PB  A 
in  that  the  way  in  which  I funded  it  was  to  take  some 
overtime  that  was  being  used  to  hire  people  on  a 12-to-8 
tour,  and  instead  of  using  that  money  on  that  tour,  when 
we  had  a far-reduced  workload  — understanding  that  by 
labor  contract  we  put  out  the  same  number  of  people  in 
sector  cars  on  all  three  tours  — I took  that  money  and 
used  it  for  this  directed  patrol  in  the  summertime.  There 
were  some  issues  that  kind  of  strained  the  relationship 
— not  with  the  rank  and  file  or  the  delegates,  but  with 
the  top  management  of  the  PBA.  But  we  seem  to  be 
working  through  that,  and  just  last  week  I attended  a 
meeting  with  all  the  delegates,  and  spent  about  two 
hours  in  a very  good  exchange  of  ideas.  I thought  it  was 
a very  fruitful  meeting.  We  both  agree  that  if  we  each  do 
our  jobs,  there  are  bound  to  be  areas  of  disagreement, 
and  we’U  continue  to  disagree.  But  I think  it’s  impor- 
tant that  we  do  it  in  a professional  way.  so  as  not  to  get 
involved  in  counterproductive  squabbling  that  doesn't 
help  anyone. 

Table  talk 

LEN:  You've  launched  a series  of  loose,  informal,  morn- 
ing training  sessions  for  those  at  the  rank  of  captain  and 
above.  What  are  you  looking  to  achieve  with  these  ses- 
sions? 

GUIDO:  We  have  a monthly  breakfast  meeting,  and  in- 
vited to  the  meeting  is  everyone  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment who  is  the  commander  of  a unit,  whether  it  be  a 
sergeant  that  has  four  people  or  the  Chief  Inspector, 
who  commands  virtually  all  of  the  uniformed  and  detec- 
tive forces.  We  may  get  as  many  100  to  126  people  at 
these  breakfast  meetings.  We  go  Dutch  treat;  you  pay 
for  your  own  breakfast,  which  is  usually  over  with  very 
quickly,  and  then  we  have  a program.  We’ve  had  a pro- 
gram on  accreditation,  which  is  something  that  we’re 
seeking  to  achieve.  We’ve  had  a program  on  revitalizing 
the  field  training  officer  program.  I invited  in  an  official 
of  the  Long  Island  Association  to  talk  about  the  future 
of  Suffolk  County  and  what  we  as  police  commanders 
should  be  aware  of  with  regard  to  the  changing  environ- 
ment that  we’re  policing.  On  some  occasions  the 
meeting  is  just  for  in-house  discussion;  I will  simply  get 
up  and  talk  to  them  about  what’s  going  on.  Recently  we 
had  one  on  the  budget  crisis  and  how  we’re  trying  to  deal 
with  it.  They’ve  been  excellent  mediums  for  com- 
municating directly  with  people,  rather  than  having  to 
rely  on  messages  being  filtered  through  the  chain  of 
command.  And  they’ve  been  very  well  received.  It’s 
something  that  we  will  continue,  and  I’m  sure  we  have 
no  end  of  topics  to  raise  at  these  meetings. 

LEN:  Do  the  rank-and-file  personnel  have  a similar 
forum  f<^  their  input? 

GUIDO:  Indirectly.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One  of 
the  policies  that  we  immediately  reviewed  was  the  dead- 
ly force  policy,  as  you  might  expect.  I had  originally 
developed  a basic  policy,  which  I shared  with  the  com- 
mand staff.  That’s  the  seven  ranking  people  in  the 
department,  and  we  hammered  out  whet  we  thought 
was  a pretty  good  approach.  I then  went  to  a breakfast 
meeting  with  it,  and  we  shared  it  with  those  folks.  We 
gave  them  a draft,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond individually.  Anyone  who  gave  me  an  individual 
suggestion  I wrote  back  an  acknowledgement  and  gave 
them  an  indication  of  why  we  would  either  implement 


their  suggestion  or  why  we  couldn't.  I then  asked  them 
to  share  it  with  their  subordinates  and  pass  along  to  me 
any  feedback  that  they  would  give.  In  many  cases  I got 
feedback  from  the  precinct  commanders  as  to  what  the 
rank  and  file  thought  about  it.  Ultimately  some  of  those 
comments  were  incorporated  into  the  policy.  It  took 
quite  a bit  of  time  to  get  it  done,  but  I think  when  we 
finally  put  it  out  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone.  It  was 
quickly  accepted,  and  then  we  went  on  to  other 
business.  Would  that  1 could  meet  with  all  the  police  of- 
ficers that  way.  but  it’s  really  not  possible,  so  I do  it  in- 
directly in  that  fashion. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  a drive  toward  accredititation. 
Why  is  your  department  going  the  national  route, 
rather  than  going  through  the  new  statewide  process 
that  was  recently  established? 

GUIDO;  I’d  be  happy  to  do  both,  and  I have  so  indicated 
to  the  people  who  developed  the  state  accreditation  pro- 
gram. I have  no  intention  of  turning  my  back  on  that.  I 
just  feel  that,  given  what  I want  to  do  here,  the  national 
accreditation  process  fits  in  very  nicely  with  a review  of 
all  of  our  operations,  and  restructurings  where  ap- 
propriate. 

LEN:  One  reason  given  for  the  establishment  of  the 
state  accreditation  program  was  that  the  national  pro- 
gram is  too  expensive  for  some  departments.  As  one 
who  faces  budgetary  problems,  do  you  find  this  to  be  the 
case? 

GUIDO:  This  was  something  I spoke  about  with  the 
County  Executive  when  we  had  all  those  discussions 
before  I came  here.  I indicated  to  him  that  for  major 
departments  it’s  $20,000,  and  for  Suffolk  County,  with  a 
budget  of  $1  billion,  it's  not  that  debilitating  a sum.  I’m 


not  denigrating  it.  Any  amount  of  money  is  worth  mak- 
ing sure  that  it’s  being  well  spent,  and  I think  the 
$20,000  is  being  well  spent.  The  process  is  going  to  be 
worth  far  more  than  that  to  the  people  of  Suffolk  County 
when  we’re  finally  finished. 

Off-line  programs 

LEN:  We  recently  ran  an  ad  requesting  proposals  for  a 
management  study  of  the  Suffolk  County  Police 
Department. . . 

GUIDO:  It  was  a victim  of  the  budget  crisis.  The 
management  study  was  conceived  before  I came  here, 
and  it  was  bom  out  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee’s 
hearings  with  regard  to  the  Police  Department.  I think 
the  County  Executive  came  to  the  conlcusion  that 
money  being  as  tight  as  it  is,  the  $150,000  that  was  to  be 
spent  would  be  better  spent  on  other  things  in  Suffolk 
County,  and  that  the  Police  Department  command  staff 
was  well  enabled  to  conduct  its  own  management  study 
and  make  its  own  changes. 

LEN:  If  you  had  your  druthers,  would  you  still  like  to  go 
forward  with  the  study? 

GUIDO:  Certainly  I would  have  if  the  money  was  not 
the  issue.  I think  it  would  have  been  helpful,  but  I 
honestly  can’t  quarrel  with  the  decision  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

LEN:  Are  there  new  programs  that  have  survived  the 
budgetary  axe? 

GUIDO:  We’ve  got  some  demonstration  projects  that 
are  in  the  process  of  being  worked  on  — things  like  crime 
analysis.  There  was  no  meaningful  crime  analysis  capa- 
bility here,  and  we’re  developing  that.  There  was  no 
disaster  procedure  here,  particularly  with  regard  to  air- 
craft. We’re  in  the  flight  path  of  both  Kennedy  and  La- 
Guardia  airports,  as  well  as  our  own  Islip  Airport,  so 
we’re  working  on  that.  We  also  have  a managing  crim- 


inal investigations  component  that  we’re  working  on. 
We  put  in  a teleserve  concept,  where  we  take  reports 
over  the  telephone  as  oppos^  to  having  to  send  a cop 
out  to  the  scene  when  the  cop  can’t  really  contribute 
anything  by  his  on-scene  presence. 

LEN;  Your  depcutment  recently  changed  its  policy  in 
another  area  as  well,  namely  whether  or  not  to  arrest  in 
cases  of  domestic  violence. . . 

GUIDO:  We  have  a policy  of  mandatory  arrest  in  cases 
of  violations  of  orders  of  protection.  If  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  order  has  been  violated,  the  of- 
ficer must  arrest,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
plaining party.  If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a felony  has  been  committed,  the  officer  must  arrest. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  mandated  arrests,  we  have  a 
pro-arrest  policy  in  terms  of  misdemeanors  and  petty  of- 
fenses. We  will  arrest  unless  the  complaining  individual 
specifically  indicates  they  do  not  want  an  arrest  in  those 
situations.  In  the  first  year,  we  went  from  100-some-odd 
arrests  to  1,400  arrests.  But  the  frustrating  thing  for  us 
has  been  that  now  that  we’re  really  in  the  forefront  of 
domestic  violence  enforcement,  every  once  in  a while  we 
have  these  tragic  and  unfortunate  situations  where 
someone  is  killed. 

LEN:  There  was  a rash  of  killings  in  December  of  last 
year. . . 

GUIDO:  There  were  three  in  Suffolk  County,  two  of 
which  were  in  our  police  district  and  one  of  which  was  on 
the  east  end  of  the  county.  Of  course,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  media  publicity,  and  the  frustrating  thing  for  our 
people  was  that  these  incidents  were  seen  as  failures  of 
the  policy,  when  in  fact  no  domestic  violence  enforce- 
ment policy  can  guarantee  success  in  every  case.  Men 


have  been  killing  their  wives  and  their  girlfriends  since 
time  immemorial,  and  the  creation  of  an  order  of  protec- 
tion doesn’t  put  an  end  to  that.  All  an  order  of  protection 
does  is  it  promises  that  there  wiU  be  consequences  if  you 
violate  its  terms.  But  if  people  are  bent  on  committing 
suicide,  no  consequences  that  any  man  can  devise  is  go- 
ing to  be  effective  in  dissuading  them.  So  when  these 
tragic  episodes  occur,  there’s  a tendency  to  see  them  as 
failures  of  the  policy,  and  that's  frustrating  for  our  peo- 
ple, who  are  really  working  mightily  to  break  this  cycle 
of  violence.  We  know  that  there  are  going  to  be  more  of 
these  things,  but  I ’m  trying  to  do  what  I can  to  educate 
those  women  who  are  out  there  and  who  are  being  bat- 
tered, that  they  would  be  far  better  served  by  coming 
forward  and  seeking  the  orders  of  protection  and  work- 
ing with  us  than  in  holding  back  in  fear  that  somehow  it 
may  produce  worse  results. 

Have  resume,  will  travel 

LEN:  You’ve  been  the  police  chief  or  commissioner  in 
five  major  agencies,  as  well  as  serving  as  (Urector  of 
municipal  police  training  in  New  York  State.  How  does 
that  experience  bear  on  the  job  before  you  in  Suffolk? 

GUIDO:  Well,  of  course,  from  my  personal  perspective 
I’m  far  better  able  to  function  than  I was  perhaps  12 
years  ago  when  1 first  started  in  the  business  of  being  a 
chief  executive.  Every  experience  that  you  have  con- 
tributes to  your  overall  perspective  and  your  approach. 
While  I still  have  basically  the  same  notions  about 
what's  important  and  how  to  go  about  it,  I think  I’ve 
become  a little  more  astute  politically  in  how  things 
have  to  be  done. 

LEN:  You  have  a reputation  of  being  the  kind  of  chief 
who  would  rather  resign  than  brook  any  political  in- 
terference. . . 

GUIDO:  Well,  I don’t  know  if  it’s  that  I’d  rorAer  resign. 
In  fact.  I have  resigned  over  a question  of  political  inter- 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Law  enforcement  needs  a new  “wine  jug” 
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quickly  becomes  secondary  to  the 
agenda  of  that  sub-unit.  Their 
"right  things”  overshadow  those 
of  the  organization.  For  instance, 
the  Training  Section’s  "unit  of 
work”  is  training,  so  it  generates 
as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
oblivious  to  where  the  students 
will  come  from.  Filling  class- 
rooms with  police  officers  super- 
sedes all  else. 

The  main  reason  why  these 
things  happen  is  because  the 
basic  difference  between  private 
enterprise  and  public  monopolies 
is  that  the  former  is  paid  to  please 
customers  while  the  latter  is  paid 
out  of  a budget.  Success  can  be 
achieved  without  pleasing  the 
customer.  {We  get  a raise  even 
when  crime  increases,  for  God's 
sake!}  The  reality  of  policing  to- 
day is  that  we  are  saying  to  the 
public.  "You  don’t  know  what 
you  need:  we  do.”  We're  answer- 
ing fewer  and  fewer  of  their  calls 
while  providing  them  with  more 
and  more  of  our  solutions.  Their 
ills  and  our  cures  are  like  two 
ships  passing  silently  in  the 
night,  oblivious  to  each  other.  We 
have  inexorably  moved  from  the 
work  of  service  to  that  of  selling 
— we  are  selling  ourselves  instead 
of  serving  people's  needs.  We 
can't  give  them  help  when  they 
need  it,  but  we'll  send  out  a crime- 
prevention  specialist  (in  plain 
clothes  and  a briefcase,  of  course) 
in  a week  to  give  them  a lecture. 
But  what  use  are  "programs”  if 
69  out  of  every  100  people  who 
call  the  police  don’t  get  one?  Do 
we  know  of  any  business  that 
turns  away  customers  like  that? 
More  puzzling  still,  we  know  that 
information  is  the  lifeblood  of 
policing,  and  that  ordinary  people 
have  a lock  on  it,  yet  we  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  70  percent  of  them. 
How  can  we  know  what  the  prob- 
lem or  cure  is  if  we  haven't 
listened  to  the  patient? 

What  to  do?  Well,  if  horses  are 
galloping  in  the  wrong  direction 
we  must  check  who  is  at  the  reins. 
If  my  thesis  is  correct  about  the 
cumulative  effect  of  mind-set, 
monopoly,  and  nebulous  job 
description  on  our  policing  prod- 


uct, then  we  must  first  retool  the 
mind-set  of  the  people  at  the  reins 
before  we  can  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horses.  But  that  retool- 
ing must  be  predicated  on  several 
givens. 

First,  the  basic  unit  of  work  in 
policing  must  change  from 
Responding  to  a Call  to  Solving  a 
Problem.  We  have  presumed  our 
calls  for  service  (CFS)  have  no 
past  or  future,  when  in  fact  most 
have  both  (Kelling,  1988).  For  in- 
stance, in  Edmonton,  79  percent 
of  our  CFS  comes  from  repeat 
customers.  In  one  area  compris- 
ing 1,000  addresses,  58  percent  of 
all  CFS  came  from  21  addresses. 
We  need  to  treat  individual  CFS 
as  symptoms  of  problems.  If  solv- 
ing a problem  becomes  our  basic 
product,  then  that  will  have  huge 
ramifications  for  which  calls  we 
respond  to.  how  we  respond,  when 
we  respond,  how  long  we  stay 
there  and  what  we  do  while  we’re 
there.  The  management  philos- 
ophy and  the  organization  chart 
will  have  to  adjust  significantly 
to  accommodate  it. 

Second,  the  "right  things”  to 
do  must  be  predicated  on  what  is 
important  to  the  community  and 
individual  neighborhoods.  This 
means  that  decisions  on  what  is 
important  cannot  be  made  in  the 
boardroom  alone.  They  must 
become  much  more  customer- 
driven. 

Third,  allegiance  must  shift  to 
the  community  and  away  from 
the  police  institution.  For  this  to 
happen,  the  delivery  system  for 
this  community-based  product 
must  be  predicated  upon  the  con- 
cept of  "ownership”  — ownership 
between  an  individual  police  of- 
ficer and  his  or  her  neighborhood. 
Not  too  many  of  us  measure  up  to 
the  "he  ain’t  heavy,  he's  my 
brother”  philosophy  of  life.  Peo- 
ple will  only  become  interested  in 
other  people's  problems  when 
there  is  something  in  it  for  every- 
one; when  the  self-interest  of  one 
party  overlaps  that  of  the  other. 
When  an  officer  is  assigned  to  a 
neighborhood  on  a full-time  basis, 
problems  become  common 
ground  and  there  is  the  human 
motivation  to  try  and  do 


something  about  them  if  for  no 
better  reason  than  to  make 
"their”  problem  go  away.  People 
will  learn  to  need  and  depend  on 
each  other.  If  someone  doesn’t  do 
something  about  it  today,  all 
must  face  it  tomorrow.  Pleasing 
customers,  even  if  only  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  will  become  part  of 
the  police  way  of  doing  things. 

Policing  is  at  a very  significant 
crossroads  in  its  evolution,  and 
evolve  it  will,  with  or  without  our 
help.  Indeed,  in  the  past,  when 
significant  change  came  to  polic- 
ing. history  shows  that  the 
stimulus  was  external.  We  the 
police  bureaucrats  are  not  influen- 
cing our  police  product  as  much 
as  we  think  we  are.  Things  around 
us.  such  as  technology,  eco- 
nomics. demographics,  even  the 
weather,  have  more  impact  on  our 
work.  In  Edmonton,  for  instance, 
because  of  our  winters,  indoor 
shopping,  pedways,  tunnel 
systems  and  rapid  mass-transit 
will  have  a huge  effect  on  where 
and  how  we  police  in  the  future. 
As  an  example,  pedestrian  tun- 
nels in  downtown  Birmingham, 
England,  accounted  for  a negligi- 
ble portion  of  all  public  space,  but 
produced  72  (13  percent)  of  552 
criminal  attacks  on  persons 
(Poyner,  1983).  Edmonton 
already  has  more  indoor  shopping 
space  than  any  city  in  the  world. 
What  this  means  for  us  is  a 
reverse  of  the  trends  of  the  1930’s 
— people  are  parking  their  cars 
and  spending  much  more  time  on 
foot,  indoors.  So  are  the  bad  guys. 
We’re  going  to  have  to  think 
about  parking  our  cars  too.  and 
going  where  the  customers  are, 
good  and  bad.  Right  now  in  the 
winter  we’re  policing  empty 
streets  while  most  people  are  in 
shopping  centers.  We’re  pro- 
gressively policing  space  instead 
of  people. 

As  another  example  of  how 
times  are  changing,  think  of  the 
impact  that  foot  patrol  officers, 
equipped  with  pagers  and  work- 
ing out  of  storefront  offices,  will 
have  on  the  screening  out  of  the 
69  percent  of  incoming  calls.  Peo- 
ple will  now  have  the  capacity  to 
call  their  officer  directly,  bypass- 


Emergency measures  taken  to  ease 
drug-related  clog  in  NYC  jails,  courts 
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Sterling  T.  Johnson  is  projecting 
10,000  felony  drug  cases  this 
year,  up  from  4,800  in  1988. 

Wachtler’s  measures  include: 
setting  up  makeshift  courtrooms 
in  the  Rikers  Island  correctional 
facility  to  sentence  prisoners; 
ordering  a major  drive  by  the 
city’s  judges  to  defer  vacations 
and  process  felony  cases  during 
the  summer,  traditionally  a slow 
period  in  the  courts:  transferring 
up  to  25  Civil  Court  judges  to 
Criminal  Court,  and  transferring 
a similar  number  from  Criminal 
Court  to  State  Supreme  Court. 

Meanwhile,  city  officials  moved 
to  develop  a plan  to  house  in- 
mates without  violating  the  1981 
court  order  — and  thus  avoid  the 


wholesale  early  release  of  con- 
victs. 

Koehler’s  plan,  according  to 
published  reports,  includes: 
t Converting  facilities  for  the 
homeless  into  a women's  jail. 

1 Advertising  in  newspapers  to 
find  sites  for  new  1,000-bed  and 
200-bed  facilities. 

t Converting  unused  or  aban- 
doned public  buildings  into  jails. 

Some  criminal  justice  officials, 
however,  see  the  steps  as  stop- 
gap measures  and  fully  expect  the 
crack-fueled  criminal  justice 
crisis  to  continue.  Many  had 
warned  at  the  outset  of  the  TNT 
program  that  additional 
resources  needed  to  be  poured  in- 
to the  court  system  in  order  to 
process  the  massive  numbers  of 


arrests  that  were  predicted  to  be 
the  result  of  the  anti-drug  drive. 

"All  of  us  feel  that  the  idea  of 
TNT  is  excellent,"  Brooklyn 
District  Attorney  Elizabeth 
Holtzman  told  the  New  York 
Times.  "But  there  should  have 
been  some  planning  for  ap- 
propriate backup  to  provide  us 
with  appropriate  resources.” 

"The  Criminal  Court  is  in  abso- 
lutely desperate  condition," 
added  Matthew  T.  Crosson,  Chief 
Administrator  of  the  state  court 
system.  "We  were  already  at  a 
critical  point  three  years  ago  be- 
cause of  crack.”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  efforts  of  TNT  units  have 
"taken  a court  that  was  already  in 
critical  condition  and  made  its 
position  almost  hopeless." 


ing  the  bureaucracy  and  board- 
room  decisions  concerning  call- 
screening. The  individual  officer 
will  do  his  own  screening,  That  of- 
ficer and  his  constituents  will 
decide  on  a day-to-day  basis  what 
is  important  to  them  and  their 
neighborhood,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  neighborhood  policing. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
cities  are  not  just  big  globs  of  peo- 
ple to  be  serviced  in  department- 
store  fashion.  In  fact,  the  cities 
are  nothing  more  than  a collection 
of  villages  stuck  together,  requir- 
ing specialty-shop  solutions  to 
unique  problems.  I think  human 
ecologists  would  support  me  on 
that  one.  Policing  will  need  the 
help  of  these  human  ecologists, 
technocrats,  social  scientists  and 
many  other  disciplines  to  help  us 
make  the  intellectual  quantum 
leap  necessary  to  get  from  where 
we  are  to  where  we  need  to  go.  The 
work  is  far  too  important  and 
much  too  complex  to  be  left  to  us 
alone. 

But  this  turning  outward  for 
help  in  reprogramming  our  mind- 
set of  what  it  is  we  think  we  are  is 
going  to  require  much  humility  on 
our  part.  We  simply  have  to  ac- 
cept a much  broader  spectrum  of 
thinking  to  help  us  decide  on  the 
right  things  to  do.  If  we  are  truly 
concerned  for  the  future  of  our 
calling  — for  that’s  what  it  is  if 
it’s  done  right  — then  we  owe  it  to 
those  who  will  follow  to  leave  it  a 
little  healthier  than  we  found  it. 

We  are  witnessing  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intellectual  revolution 
in  policing.  A whole  new  way  of 
doing  business  is  just  beginning 
to  emerge.  There  are  simply  too 
many  people  who  are  convinced 
that  fixing  up  the  edges  of  the 
status  quo  is  no  longer  good 
enough.  There’s  no  point  in  put- 
ting a new  paint  job  on  a car  if  the 
engine  is  shot.  Another  box  on  the 
edge  of  the  organization  chart 


won’t  do  it.  What  we  need  is  a 
bureaucratic  garage  sale,  a 
flushing  out  of  the  system  in 
terms  of  the  right  things  todo  and 
how  they  should  be  done,  an  open- 
ing up  of  the  "circle  the  wagons” 
mentality  to  allow  in  a breath  of 
thoughtful  fresh  air.  But  this 
should  surprise  no  one.  We  should 
have  been  moving  intellectually 
long  ago.  The  last  great  leap  for- 
ward occurred  50  years  ago  with 
the  advent  of  technology  into 
policing  in  the  form  of  the  car.  the 
radio  and  the  telephone.  We  have 
been  settling  in  and  con- 
gratulating ourselves  ever  since. 
It’s  time  for  another  lurch. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
though:  This  intellectual  revolu- 
tion, this  lurch  forward,  is  going 
to  call  for  a different  breed  of  cat 
from  the  one  that  has  governed 
policing  these  past  decades.  It 
will  require  a wine  jug  with  a dif- 
ferent vision  for  policing  than 
what  has  gone  before.  Police 
management  has  been  frighten- 
ingly conservative  and  reac- 
tionary. For  sure,  this  intellectual 
change  of  direction  will  require  a 
fair  share  of  imagination  and  ec- 
centricity — qualities  that  were 
ridiculed  or  rejected  in  the  past. 
I n the  past,  people  were  rewarded 
for  conforming  to  and  perpetu- 
ating the  status  quo.  as  opposed 
to  forcing  the  status  quo  to  adjust 
to  their  unique  personalities  — for 
that  is  what  must  happen  for  fun- 
damental change  in  anything  to 
occur.  George  Bernard  Shaw  put 
it  best  when  he  said:  "The 
reasonable  man  adjusts  himself 
to  life,  the  unreasonable  man  in- 
sists on  making  life  adjust  to  him. 
Therefore,  all  progress  in  life 
depends  on  the  unreasonable 
man.”  Policing  will  need  its  fair 
shareof  "unreasonable  ” people  to 
see  us  over  this  hump. 

That’s  how  it  looks  from  my 
wine  jug,  anyway. 
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Public  Safety  Director.  The  city 
of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  seeking 
an  executive  to  administer  and 
develop  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments  for  a city  of  H.351 
residents.  The  departments 
employ  15  full-time  police  of- 
ficers. 10  full-time  firefighters, 
two  civilians  and  two  paraprofes- 
sionals,  and  have  a combined 
budget  of  $1.3  million. 

The  successiul  applicant  must 
have  at  least  seven  years'  profes- 
sional police  and  fire  experience. 
A bachelor’s  degree  with  addi- 
tional professional  training  or 
education  is  preferred.  The  final 
candidate  will  participate  in  a 
written  and  oral  assessment 
center.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. 

Submit  resumes  before  June  30 
to;  Bartell  and  Bartell  Ltd.,  Big 
Rapids  Public  Safety  Director, 
P.O.  Box  609.  Lemont.  PA  16851- 


Special  Agent.  The  Wyoming 
Division  of  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion will  be  accepting  applications 
during  the  next  several  months 
for  employment  in  the  position  of 
special  agent. 

Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens,  from  21  to  35  years  of 
age.  with  excellent  health  and 
background,  a valid  driver’s 
license,  two  years  of  law  enforce- 
ment experience,  and  POST- 
certified.  Candidates  with  a four- 
year  college  degree  preferred.  Of- 
ficers interested  in  an  investiga- 
tive career  in  drugs,  white-collar 
crime,  homicide  and  gambling  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Salary 
range  is  $23,274  to  $37,272.  plus 
overtime. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  or  call:  Deputy  Director 
Tom  Pagel,  Wyoming  Division  of 
Criminal  Investigation.  316  W. 
22nd  Street.  Cheyenne.  WY 
82002. 1307)  777-7181. 


Assistant  Professor.  The 


Criminal  Justice  Program  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  San  An- 
tonio has  a tenure-track  vacancy 
in  the  legal  studies  emphasis  of 
the  program,  beginning  this  fall. 
Teaching  load  is  three  course  per 
semester,  primarily  within  the 
legal  studies  emphasis. 

Requirements  include  a J.D. 
degree  from  an  accredited  law 
school  and  one  year’s  experience 
in  the  practice  of  criminal  law. 
Teaching  experience  is  preferred. 

To  apply,  send  vita,  three  let- 
ters of  reference,  transcripts  and 
a representative  sample  of  writ- 
ten work  to:  Chair.  Criminal 
Justice  Recruitment  Committee. 
Division  of  Social  and  Policy 
Sciences,  University  of  Texas  at 
San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78285-0655.  Applications  must 
be  postmarked  by  June  30,  1989. 


Police  Officer.  Applications  are 
being  accepted  on  a continuous 
basis  for  positions  throughout 
Brevard  County,  Fla.  The 
Brevard  Police  Testing  and  Cer- 
tification Program  provides  a cen- 
tralized recruiting  and  testing 
service  for  all  police  officer  posi- 
tions in  the  county. 

Applicants  must  pass  medical, 
physical  fitness,  psychological, 
polygraph  and  other  screenings. 
Successful  applicants  will  be  eligi- 


ble for  appointment  to  the  police 
academy,  located  at  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  in  Melbourne,  Fla. 
Contact  individual  agencies  in  the 
county  for  current  salary/benefit 
information.  Applicants  must  ob- 
tain an  approved  medical  evalua- 
tion before  testing.  General  walk- 
in  testing  is  conducted  over  a 
three-day  period  every  three 
weeks. 

For  further  information  and 
schedule,  contact:  PCTP, 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  3865  N. 
Wickham  Road.  Melbourne,  FL 
32935.  (407)  254-0305.  ext.  3531. 


Police  Officer.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  currently 
recruiting  for  a cadre  of  trained 
police  officers.  The  NIH  is  a 
biomedical  research  facility  on  a 
300-acre  Federal  enclave,  over 
which  the  Federal  Government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Salary 
range  is  $17,350  to  $23,088. 
Retired  military  personnel,  par- 
ticularly those  with  MP  ex- 
perience, are  urged  to  apply. 

For  further  details  on  applica- 
tion procedures,  call  Ms.  Connie 
Williams  at  (301)  496-6621.  or 
write  to  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  OD  Personnel  Office. 
9000  Rockville  Pike,  Building  31. 
Room  lC-23,  Bethesda,  MD 
20892.  U.S.  citizenship  required. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Excellent  law  enforcement  opportunity  available.  Position  presently  va- 
cant. Milwaukee  is  a dynamic  city  on  the  move.  Over  600,000  population, 
96  square  miles.  Police  Department  1 989  operating  budget  $1 02  million. 
1,907  sworn  positions,  419  non-sworn  positions.  Application  process 
under  development.  Particularly  interested  in  chiefs  of  police  of  cities 
250,000  and  above,  assistant  chiefs,  high-level  command  positions  m 
major  police  departments  or  Federal/state  law  enforcement  agencies. 
This  is  a unique  professional  opportunity.  For  more  information  regarding 
this  position  contact  James  F.  Blumenberg.  Executive  Director,  Fire  and 
Police  Commission.  749  West  State  Street,  Room  706.  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53233.  Telephone  (41 4)  276-2400, 

The  City  of  Milwaukee  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  it  you  pre-pay 
tor  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  oft  the  regular  cne-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  till  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th 
Avenue.  Mew  York,  NY  1 001 9. 
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LEN  interview:  Suffoik 
County  PC  Dan  Guido 

CoDtiDued  from  Page  12 

ference  — not  that  I’d  rather  have  done  so  at  the  time.  I would  much 
rather  have  resolved  the  problems  internally,  but  not  being  able  to  do 
so  I found  it  a prudent  thing  for  me  to  resign  at  that  juncture.  Most  of 
the  time  those  issues  arise  when  the  person  who  has  hired  you,  and  with 
whom  you  had  the  initial  understanding,  moves  on.  In  the  instance  I 
just  described,  the  person  who  had  hired  me,  the  County  Executive, 
went  on  to  become  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state  and  was 
replaced  by  another  County  Executive  with  whom  I had  had  no  under- 
standing with  regard  to  how  we  would  function.  Over  the  course  of  a 
year,  we  had  different  approaches  which  made  that  separation 
necessary.  I probably  could  have  remained  on  in  that  position,  but  I 
think  I would  have  compromised  my  effectiveness,  in  that  there  would 
have  been  things  required  of  me  that  I simply  would  not  have  done  — 
or.  if  I had  done  them,  would  have  rendered  me  without  any  credibility 
in  the  job.  I’ve  worked  in  a couple  of  places,  and  I’ve  had  an  awful  lot  of 
interviews.  In  some  places  they  offered  me  a job  which  I wouldn’t  take, 
and  in  other  places  they  haven’t  offered  me  a job  because  I’ve  always 
insisted  up  front  that  we  have  this  understanding  that  the  local  ex- 
ecutive sets  the  policy  for  the  department,  as  does  the  legislature,  but 
once  they’ve  decided  what's  to  be  done,  how  it’s  to  be  done  really  has  to 
be  decided  by  the  people  in  the  police  department.  Certainly  those  who 
are  promoted  or  not  promoted,  or  assigned  or  not  assigned,  all  of  those 
decisions  have  to  be  made  by  the  commanders  — for  no  other  reasons 


ti 


Those  who  say  that  they  have 
tenure  because  they  have  a Civil 
Service  position  as  chief  really  aren’t 
describing  reality.” 

than  this,  really:  If  you  come  into  an  organization  and  you  say,  in  effect, 
"Follow  me,”  and  "It's  what  you  do  that  matters,  not  who  you  know," 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  even  one  lapse  in  that  particular  situation,  or 
else  you  have  no  credibility.  So.  yes,  if  there  is  a change  in  leadership 
and  you  wind  up  in  a relationship  that  neither  of  you  sought,  at  times 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agency  it's  better  to  move  on  elsewhere  where  you 
can  make  a contribution,  rather  than  try  to  struggle  with  something 
that  is  simply  going  to  be  counterproductive. 

LEN;  Is  there  a formula  that  you  apply  for  the  development  of  a good 
department,  given  the  number  that  you’ve  led? 

GUIDO:  I don’t  know  whether  there  is  such  a formula.  I don’t  think 
there's  something  that  you  can  plug  into  every  department  that  works. 
Y ou  have  to  go  to  each  situation  and  take  it  on  its  own  terms.  You  have 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  department  you’re 
working  with.  You  have  to  be  cognizant  of  the  immediate  past  prob- 
lems, of  who  your  predecessor  was.  and  how  you  would  react  ^fferently 
depending  on  the  variations  in  those  factors.  The  common  denomina- 
tor in  all  of  it,  if  I had  one  word  to  describe  it.  is  that  I think  I try  to  be 
reasonable,  and  I ask  everybody  else  to  do  that.  If  you’ll  just  be 
reasonable,  and  I 'm  reasonable,  we  can  go  a long  way  toward  improv- 
ing this  department  through  working  together. 

LEN:  You  don’t  seem  to  stay  for  too  long  in  any  given  department  — 
perhaps  the  longest  stretch  was  three  years.  How  long  are  you  plan- 
ning to  stay  in  Suffolk? 

GUIDO:  I 'd  like  to  stay  here  indefinitely.  I have  no  plans  to  leave  Suf- 
folk County.  Again,  in  those  situations  where  I’ve  left  elsewhere,  it's 
usually  because  the  person  who  hired  me  was  gone  for  whatever  reason. 
There’s  never  been  a situation  wherein  the  person  who  hired  me  and  I 
agreed  to  part  ways.  I 've  never  really  been  overly  concerned  about  the 
tenure.  Whether  I’ve  been  there  a long  time  or  a short  time.  I’d  like  to 
look  back  and  think  that  I made  some  definite  improvements  every 
place  I've  been  — and  for  the  most  part  I think  that’s  true, 

LEN:  It’s  a fairly  recent  development  in  Suffolk  County  that  the  Police 
Commissioner  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  County  Executive. . . 

GUIDO:  I’ve  never  worried  about  that  aspect  of  the  job.  In  fact.  I think 
those  people  who  say  that  they  have  tenure  because  they  have  a Civil 
Service  position  as  chief  really  aren’t  describing  reality.  You  can  have 
Civil  Service  tenure  as  a chief,  but  if  you  have  a falling-out  with  the 
administration  in  your  particular  community,  they  can  make  it  so  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  function  effectively  that  if  you’re  a true  professional 
you ’d  have  to  leave  anyway.  If  they  simply  cut  off  your  budget  request, 
if  they  slowed  down  the  processing  of  your  requests  for  equipment, 
whatever  it  may  be.  you 'd  really  have  to  ask  yourself  if  you’re  being  fair 
to  the  rest  of  the  department  by  staying  on.  So  I’m  not  so  sure  that 
there’s  tenure  in  that  respect  anywhere.  I just  try  todo  the  job  as  best  1 
can  for  as  long  as  I can,  and  for  as  long  as  the  principles  to  which  I 
adhere  are  able  to  be  adhered  to.  If  the  situation  arises  that  that's  no 
longer  possible,  well,  life  is  short. 
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upcoming  Events 


JULY 

7.  Microcomputer  Security-  Presented  by 
the  Graduate  School  U S.  Department  o( 
Agriculture.  To  be  held  in  Washington 
D.C.  Fee;  $100. 

10-11.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Winchester.  Va. 
Pee;  $350. 

10-12.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Pensacola.  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

1012.  Developing  & Implementing  Field 
Training  Officer  Programs.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  N.C.  Fee; 
$350  (lACP  members):  $400 

(non- members). 

1012.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Fee:  $495. 

10-12.  High-Risk  Liability  Issues. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Lake 
Tahoe.  Calif.  Fee:  $350  (lACP  members); 
$400  (non-members). 

1014.  Interviews  & interrogations  for 
White-Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee; 
%375. 

1014.  Annual  Training  Seminar  for  Law 
Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 
10-14.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.  Fee;  $375. 

1014.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee;  $650. 

1014.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Foe:  $376. 

1021.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Operations. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Sterling.  Va.  Fee;  $850. 
1021.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homidde  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee: 
$625. 

12-13,  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee:  $360. 

12-14.  Allocation  & Deployment  of  Police 
Personnel.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Fee;  $350  (lACP 
membes);  $400  (non-members). 

14.  Survival  Spanisb  for  Peace  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 


Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  Stale 
University-  To  be  held  in  HunUviUe,  Te 
Fee:  $10. 

17-18.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee;  $350 

17-19.  Street  Tactics  & Officer  Safety. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 
Fee;  $350  (lACP  members);  $400  (non- 
members). 

17-20.  Crime  Scene  Search  & Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University-  Fee;  $125. 

17-20.  The  LSI  Course  on  Scientific  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee:  $500. 

17-21.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $396. 

17-21.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $345. 

17-21.  Fingerprint  Classification. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee;  $395. 

17-21.  Technical  Surveillance  II.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee; 
$650. 

17-21.  Homicide  Investigation:  A Dynamic 
Approach.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee; 
$395. 

17-21.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $375. 

19.  Criminal  Justice  in  the  1990's;  A Focus 
on  the  Future  of  Information  Management. 
Presented  by  SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
No  fee. 

19-20.  Executive/VlP  Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  Fee; 
$350. 

19-20.  Investigation  of  Seatbelt/Cbild 
Restraint  Injuries.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee;  $200. 

19-21.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/IntcrrogatiOD  Process. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Ocean  City,  Md.  Fee;  $400. 

19-21.  An  Executive  Guide  to  the  Budget 
Process.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Albuquerque.  N.M.  Fee;  $350  (lACP 
members);  $400  (non-members). 

19-21.  Microcomputer  Technology  for  Law 
Enforcement  Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 


Sam  Houston  Sute  University.  Fee;  $195. 
24-26.  Public  Safely  Radio  Diapatekere' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
Fee:  $275. 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogalion.  Presented  by  JohnE.  Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee: 
$495. 

24-26.  Homicide  Inveetigatlon.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del.  F ee;  $375. 

24-26.  Law  Enforcement  SniperfCounter- 
Sniper  Development.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  Fee;  $375. 

24-26.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/interrogation  Process. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Brewster,  N.Y.  Fee;  $400. 
24-27.  The  LSI  COurse  on  Scientific  Con- 
tent Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Laboratory 
for  Scientific  Interrogation.  To  be  held  in 
Austin,  Tex.  Fee;  $600. 

24-28.  Fingerprint  Classification. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  $395. 

24-28.  Inveatigalion  of  Narcotics  & 
Dangerous  Drugs.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To 
be  held  in  Seattle.  Fee:  $450  (lACP 
members);  $600  (non-members). 

24-28.  LaodySca/Air  Contraband  Interdic- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriff's 
Office.  Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee;  $300. 

24-28.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $395. 

24-28.  Video  1 — Introductory  Survdllaoce 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee:  $650. 

24-28.  Executive  Development.  Presented 
by  the  International  Assocation  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee;  $495 
(lACP  members):  $546  (non-members). 

24-Aug.  4.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee;  $526. 

24-Aug.  4.  Traffic  Accident  Reconetruc- 
Uon.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $595. 

2&-2S.  Police  Internal  Affaire.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $360. 

26-27.  Dispatcher  Stress  & Burnout  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Fee:  $275. 

26-28.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  Fee; 
$350. 


For  further  information: 


Aerko  International,  516  N.E.  34  th  St., 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33334.  (306) 
565-8476. 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2605,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Calibre  I^ess,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 

1-800-323-0037. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
^ sity.  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341-2296.  (409)  294-1669.  70. 
Executech  Internationale  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  365,  Sterling.  VA  22170.  (703) 
478-3595. 

Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  6IX)  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W., 
Room  106,  Washington.  DC 
20024-2620.  (202)  447-7124. 

Institnle  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 1904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce,  niO  N.  Glebe  Rd..  Suite  200. 
Arlington.  VA  22201.  (703)  243-6500. 


International  Asaodation  of  Law  En- 
forcement inteUigence  Analysts, 
Chapter  II.  P.O.  Box  52-2392,  Miami. 
FL  33162.  (306)  470-5600,  Attn.;  Ms. 
Emma  E.  Fern. 

International  Conference  of  PoUce 
Chaplains,  Chaplain  David  DeRevere, 
Executive  Secretary.  Rte.  6,  Box  310, 
Livingston.  TX  77351.  (409)  327-2332. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associatea  Ltd.. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645,  Ber- 
ryville.  VA  22611.  (703)  966-1128. 

Laboratory  for  Scientific  Inlerroga- 
Uon,  P.O.  Box  17286,  Phoenix.  AZ 
86011.(602)  279-3113. 

Narcotics  Control  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  Institute  for  Law 
& Justice  Inc.,  1018  Duke  St..  Alexan- 
dria. VA  22314.  1-800-533-DRUG. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 20  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  IL  60604. 1312)427-6320. 

National  Aasodation  of  Town  Watch. 
P.O.  Box  303.  Wynnewood,  PA  19096 
1-800-NITE-OUT, 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 


University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  K Y 
40292.  (602)  586-6987. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  Attn.; 
Jim  Zepp,  555  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20001 . (202)  636-4156. 
National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300 
N.W.  62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL 
33309.  (305)  776-5500. 

John  E.  Reid  & Asaodates  Inc.,  250 
South  Wacker  Dr..  Suite  1 100.  Chicago. 
IL  60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Dr..  Sacramento.  CA  95831.  (916) 
392-2650. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  630707,  Richardson. 
TX  760830707.  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  InaUtute.  555  Clark  St..  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 
1-800-323-4011. 

University  of  Delaware.  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro- 
gram. 2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilm- 
ington. DE  19806.  (302)  573-4487. 


28-28,  Comprebenaive  Police  Intelligence 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Denver.  Pee:  $350  (I  ACP  members); 
$400  (non-members) 

26- 28.  Occult  A CuU  Crime  InveeUgalion. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Braintree.  Mass  Fee;  $360 

27- 28,  Interviewing  the  Sexually  AeaauUed 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Unive^ 
sity  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Charleston 
S.C.  Fee:  $300. 

28.  CroeaCulturel  Training  for  Peace  Of- 
ficers. Presentad  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
Stale  University.  Fee:  $10. 

31-Aug.  1.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatch- 
ers' Seminar,  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Florence.  S.C. 
Fee-  $275. 


AUGUST 

1-3.  PoUce  dBase  III  Plus  AppUcations. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del.  Fee:  $400. 

1-3.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  Executech  Internationale  Corp,  To  he 
held  in  Washington.  D,C,  Fee:  $300 

1-3.  Occult  & Cult  Crime  Inveetigatlon. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Charleston.  S.C.  Fee:  $350. 

1- 4.  PoUce  Media  Relationa.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix  Pee; 
$350 

2- 3.  Dispatcher  Stress  & Burnout  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Florence.  S.C.  Fee- 
$275. 

2- 4.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce^ 
ment  Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  NashviUe,  Tenn.  Feo;  $360  (lACP 
members):  $400  (non-members). 

3- 4.  Management  of  a Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  held  m Wilmington.  Del.  Fee.  $326. 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Keid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Fee: 
$495. 

7-9.  K-9  Handler  Officer  Survival. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  Fee;  $275. 

7-9.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles  in 
Acddenla.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $300 

7-9.  Becoming  s High-Performance  Super- 
visor. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  Fee:  $360  (lACP  members);  $400 
(non-members). 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Fee;  $495. 

7-9.  Cbemicel  Weapone  instructors' 
Course.  Presented  by  Aerko  International 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee: 
$160. 

7-9.  Expert  Systems  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Computer  Laboratory  & Training  Center 
To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

7-10.  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  Foe;  $576. 

7-11.  Narcotic  IdcnUfication  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $376. 

7-1 1.  Locks  & Locking  Devices  1.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee;  $650. 
7-11.  Advanced  Traffic  Accideat 
Reconstruction  with  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee;  $595. 

7-11.  Symposium  for  School  Resource  Of- 
ficers. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee;  $376. 

6.  6th  Annual  National  Night  Out.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Town 
Watch.  To  be  held  in  cities  and  towns  na- 
tionwide. 

S-d.  Fire  & Arson  lovestigstion.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Fee:  $275. 

9-tl.  Inoovetive  Approacb««  to  the  PubUc 


Information  Ptocms.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee;  $350 
(lACP  members);  $400  (non-members). 

9-11.  Commercisl  Vehicle  Accident  In- 
vesUgatloD.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee- 
$300. 

14-15.  PoUce  HaodUng  of  Stress.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Fee;  $276. 

14-15.  Drugs  & Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
To  be  hold  in  Florence,  S.C.  Fee;  $300. 

14-16.  Inspection  of  CommerdsI  Vehicles  in 
AccidenU.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technolo^  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Fee;  $300. 

14-17.  The  LSI  Course  on  Sclrntlfir  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  l-aboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation  To  be  held  in 
Denver  Fee;  $500, 

14-18.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcemenL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management,  To  bo 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Flo.  Fee:  $475, 

14-18.  Advanced  Supervision  Skills. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  hold  in  Denver. 
Pe«:  $460  (lACP  momhers);  $500  (non- 
members). 

14-18.  Invesligatlon  of  Pedestrian  Ac- 
cidents A Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Foei;  $378. 

14-18.  Locks  it  Locking  Devices  II. 
Presented  by  the  Notional  Intelligence 
Academy  Foe  $660 

14-25.  At-Scene  Traffic  AccidenVTrsffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Prewnlod  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
mont.  To  be  held  in  Miami  Fee;  $526. 

16-17,  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Florence.  S.C.  Fee;  $300 

16- 17.  Chemical  Munitions  A Riot  Agents. 
Presented  by  Executech  Inlernolionale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C  Fee 
$275. 

17- 20.  Workshop  for  Heceotly  Appointed 
Chiefs.  Prosenled  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce  To  be  held  in 
Niagora  Falls.  N.Y.  Feo:  $400  (lACP 
member);  $450  (non-member). 

21-22.  Public  Safely  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Pre.senled  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  hold  in  Binghamton,  N.Y 
Fee:  $275. 

21-22.  Inlcrviewlng  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Prcnenlod  by  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington. 
Del  Fee:  $300. 

21-23.  Police  Records  Msnsgemenl. 
Prcsonlod  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Reno,  Nov 
Fee;  $350  (lACP  member):  $400  (non- 
member). 

21-23.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/loterrogstioD  Process. 
IVesented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Mount  I^cbanon,  Pa  Pee 

$400 

21-23.  Police  Computer  Applicatlona 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
To  be  held  in  Newark.  Del.  Fee;  $676. 

21-24.  The  LSI  Course  on  SdeoUfic  Content 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  laboratory  for 
Scientific  Interrogation.  To  bo  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fee;  $500. 

21-25.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  in 
Nashville.  Tena  Fee;  $376. 

21-25.  Managing  Undercover  A Informant 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
Sheriff's  Office.  Organized  Crime  Centre. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee 
$300  (in-state):  $360  (out-of-state). 

21-25.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Ac- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  $375. 

21-25.  Advanced  Narcotics  Inveeligations: 
Conspiracy  A RICO.  Presented  by  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. To  be  held  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  No 
fee 

21-25.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee;  $450. 


